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THE on | 
CYPRIOTS; 


A MINIATURE OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Ir was in the. middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 1n that delightful iſland by the Pagan 


| world, with ſo much. propriety, dedicated to 
Venus—for ſurely the ſoft voluptuouſneſs of 


its clime, ang the exquiſite and unrivalled 


charms of its rural adornments, firſt ſuggeſt- 


ed the idea of its being the abode of love, 
and the reſidence of beauty: —it was in the 


year 1460 that civil diſcord reared her hi- 
deous form in the once-happy iſle of Cyprus, 
and blaſted all its beauties : her bloody ban- 
; ner 1 thence the loves, and the 
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graces: each amorous heart burnt with the 
ſtrange fires of hatred : each blooming face 
became deformed with rage and malignity. 
Religion, who ought to have expelled the 
fury, had invited the fatal viſitant; had di- 
rected her firſt feeble attempts; had nurtured 
her at her own boſom, till ſhe had attained 
gigantic, growth and proweſs. 
Religion And could Religion, wild, 


pure, benign, the emanation of the God of 


Peace, the dictate of the Father of Mercy, 
could Religion be the nurſing mother of 
Ah no. Religion had long been depoſed 
from her throne in the hearts of mankind, 
and lay enchained by ignorance in a monkiſh 
cell, whilſt ſuperſtition, aſſuming her name, 


uſurped her feat, and lording it over the 


world, exchanged her pure, her benign pre- 
cepts, for ſenſeleſs en and ridiculous ce- 
remonies. : 

Charlotte, the laſt n . of | 
the houſe of Luſignan, who then filled the 


throne of Cyprus, was ſuſpetted of favouring 
the religion of Rome, many of the forms of 
which were peculiarly odious to the Greek | $ 

| church. 
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Epürch⸗ James, her natural brother, whole 
ambition aimed at the crown; and who had 
by his emiſſaries firſt diſſeminated theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, profited by the diſcontents to which 
they gave birth, and had found means to 
raiſe up-a formidable force againſt her. 

No war wears ſo malignant and reletited 
an aſpect as civil ſtrife, particularly Where 
religion is its oſtenſible motive. Citizen be- 
came inveterate againſt citizen; the moſt 
affectionate families were diſunited; the 
neareſt and deareſt friends eſtranged; and 
the whole nation an arms, each man 


4 againſt his neighbour. 


Among the principe buen none alle 


tinguiſhed themſelves more than Thraſy llus 


on the ſide of the queen, and Melitus on that 


of James. In their youth cheſe two noble 
men were as remarkable for the àrdency ef 
dcheir friendſhip, as they were now for mutuat 
2} batred. Educated in the ſame ſeminaty'of 
learning, both poſſeſſed of ſuperior abilities, 
che nick ſenſe of honour, the higheſt vene- 
ration for virtue, gentle and amiable in man- 
ners as in mind, a ſimilarity of ſentiment, a 
A ſympathy of ſoul ſeemed perfeAly to have 
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united them in an amity, which would bid 
defiance to time and fortune. But unhappily 


the ſympathy was zoo perfect, and proved the 0 


deſtruction of that friendſhip, of which it had 
been the ſource and vivifying principle: to- 


gether they ſaw, and in the ſame- moment 


loved, the beauteous Euryclea. 


Euryclea, by the early death of her noble 


parents, became the richeſt heireſs of the 
iſland ; and John, the reigning monarch, did 
not diſdain the guardianſhip of her perſon, 
and fortune: ſhe was brought to court, edu- 
cated with the princeſs Charlotte, and became 
her inſeparable companion. Thraſyllus and 1 ; 
Melitus exerted every ſentiment which ho- 1 
nour, virtue, and affeQtion could ſuggeſt to 1 
reconcile love with friendſhip; but finding 
them incompatible, they firſt began to fear, 4 
and then to hate in each other thoſe exalted Þ 
qualities, and endowments, which had be- 

fore excited eſteem and admiration, and were 4 
ſoon not only determined rivals, but alſo 
avowed enemies. 1 


Each now took what he F the moll 
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effectual means of circumventing his compe- 


dor, and winning the fair obje& of mein 


contelt ;| 
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2 conteſt; but with different fortune; for whilſt 
> Thraſyllus, whoſe father was a favourite with 
the king, endeavoured by him to influence 
the monarch in his favour, Melitus, by his 
” liberal preſents, acquired the ſuperior intereſt 


„ol a favourite maid; ſo that when Thraſyllus 
2 deemed himſelf ſecure by the declared pre- 
1 | 3 ference of the king, and princeſs, and had 
even procured the baniſhment of Melitus 
5 3 from the court, that happy youth not only 
8 ſecretly triumphed in the heart of Euryclea, 
th but alſo, with the aſſiſtance of his faithful 
* 1 ally, prevailed upon her to 7 content to a pri- 
* 3 vate marriage. | 
nd » Great was the mortification of Thraſyllus, 
o- ; and warm the reſentment of the royal fa- 
125 milly; whilſt the happy pair, without com- 
ns miſerating the one, or regarding the other, 
* retired to a caſtle they poſſeſſed near Idalia, 
5 4 where, in the moſt delicious ſolitude, ' ab- 
be- ſorbed in mutual love, the months, the years 
** 4 | flew rapidly over them, and they caught the 
allo "diſtant murmur only of court events. No 
nn | affliction reached them but the death of their 
 F three firſt children; and every care feemed 
Po amply TOA by the birth of a 3 
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ter, whofe perſonal and mental charms were 


unequalled, even in that iſland ſo celebrated 


for beauty and grace, | | 
Occupied in the pleafing taſk of educating 


the charming Hermione, the public diſcon- 


tents roſe unmarked, till they became too 
loud for farther inattention. John was dead, 
Charlotte, his only legitimate child, ſucceed- 
ed him, who had married for her firſt huſ- 
band a Florentine prince, and after his death 


Lewis of Savoy. | 
Unfortunately for Charlotte, both her huſ- 


bands were of the church of Rome, and both 
had exerted their influence to convert her tg 


it. Lewis was more ſucceſsful than his pre- 
deceſſor; and Charlotte, with the zeal of a 


recent convert, was imprudent enough to 


give ſuch indications of her new faith, as 3 


afforded the ambitious James the wiſhed-for 
pretence of raifing a rebellion againſt her. 


| Perhaps the difference of what forms real 
religion in the twe churches was fcarcely 


7 
a 


perceptible. The greateſt in the eye of 
reaſon was the uſe of piures and images. 


But the moſt important in the general eſtima- 


tion conſiſted in n on the ſupremacy 1 
* : 7 
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of the "RES in the uſe of leavened or un- 
leavened bread in the facrament; and in 
endleſs ſubtle metaphyſical dilquiſitions on 
the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. And it is 
difficult for this informed and enlightened 
age to conceive the implacable hatred which 
had ariſen between the two churches, from a 
diſſimilar way of thinking on a uneſſential. 
points. | 
Melitus, as virtuous as s brave, tonal tas 
merly piqued by the queen as the enemy of 
his love, was too juſt to have taken arms 
againſt his lawful ſoyereign, had he not 
deemed his religion in the moſt imminent 
danger from her. It was piety which tore 
him from the embraces of his wife, rendered. 
bim deaf to her arguments, and blind.to her 
tears: which ſteeled his boſom againſt the ſoft 
entreaties of his darling daughter, and inliſted 
him under the banner of James. Love, and 


joy, and domeſtic happineſs, were but ſecon- 


dary objects with him; all gave place to what 

he held his firſt duties to God and religion. 
Venerable motive! It is the heart which 

ſanctifies the action, or debaſes it; which 


13 renders us eſtimable, or contemptible j In, the 


» 4 | eyes 
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eyes of that great Being, who remarks all its 


emotions. 
may be warped by early imbibed prejudices: 
the mind may by circumſtances foreign to its 
will, be partially informed, or dimly enlight- 
ened. But whoever obe 3 the dictates of his 
conſcience, in other words, fully acts up to 
the knowledge afforded him, will moſt. * 
ſuredly find acceptance with God; and in 
the eyes of the impartial, univerſal Father, 
each religion may have its meritorious mar- 
haps even Pagan, Mahometan, Gentoo. 


To conſole Thraſyllus for his eden. 
ment, the king gave him Arete to wife, a 
young lady of great beauty and fortune, by 
whom he had one only ſon, the handſome 
He became en- 


and amiable Calliades. 
; tirely attached to the court, and, on the 


death of John, ſerved his ſucceſſor with 
ſo much fidelity, that on the breaking out of 


the rebellion, Charlotte gave him a ee 
command 1 in her armies. | 
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F EW days now. paſſed. without ſkirmiſhes: 


in different parts of the iſland between the two 
parties, which without effecting any thing de- 
ciſive, ſerved to ſharpen their animoſity 
againſt each other. At length the inſurgents, 


which James had been collecting in great 


force in the weſtern part of the iſland, paſſed 
the mountains, which the general di ſaffection 
of the queen's army had ill guarded in. the 
moſt important paſſes; and a party com- 


manded by Melitus, who now joined them, 


advanced. towards Cerines, whence Thraſyl- 


lus, whom. the queen had appointed governor 


of the citadel, came forth with a correſpon- 
dent number of men to oppoſe him. 

The armies . advanced in array. The: 
chiefs at the head of their reſpective forces 
recognized each other, and each fired. with 
. B & 5 


Co )) 


an emulative ſpirit, ſought ſuperiority in the 
conduct of the day. Both poſſeſſed the moſt 


undaunted, and at the ſame time the moſt 
cool and deliberate valour. Their evolu- 
tions, their manœuvres, their various re- 
ſources in the fury and confuſion of the 
battle, aſtoniſhed each other. No ſooner did 
one ſeek to profit by an impreſſion made by 
his troops, or a change in their movements, 
than he found bimſelf foreſtalled by the 
caution of his antagoniſt, and! new en 
riſing up againſt him. > 09140 
The brave and the wiſe can never entirely 
Hate each other. Little minds will envy! fu- 
perior merit, while great ones feel only a 
ſentiment of admiration. Each of theſe war- 
iyiors applauded the other in the moment of 
bis greateſt dif appointment. 
Blood. was the conteſt, and long did the 
Tortune of the day hang ſuſpended; when 
alas! a treacherous blow in one m mo- 
ment decided it. re 
=*Among the few people who: Motiins in 
his ſecluded: way of life. admitted into his 
-bouſe; Was Cleophan, a man of noble birth, 
Put lender peſſefflons, Who lived in Idalia. 
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Cleophan was now dead, but his ſon. Lyſtas, 
by a kind of preſcription frequently filled bis 
place at the table of Melitus. The beauty f 


Hermione, though but in its early bloom, 
charmed Lyſias; her immenſe fortune poſ- 
ſeſſed for him ſtill more powerful attractions; 


and he had the preſumption to aſk her father's 


conſent to addreſs her. Melitus gave hima 


poſitive denial, bui tempered it with ſo much 
courteouſneſs, that ſtill Lyſias continued his 
viſits, and was received with hoſpitality. as the 


friend of the family. : f 
The natural ſweetneſs of m 8 tem- 
per, and the innocent gaiety with which ſhe 


received him, the vanity of Lyſtas had con- 
ſtrued into peculiar affection for his perſon. 
Fancying alſo he was in high favour with 


Euryclea, he deemed Melitus the only ob- 


ſtacle to his wiſhes; and caſting about to rid 
himſelf of this formidable adverſary, the eon- 


fuſion of the battle 2 him a I 


opportunity. 
The inſidious villain, in all tha 1958 8 


ments of Melitus, ſtill wich the appearance 


of the firmeſt attachment, fought near him. 
But in a moment of alarm, occalioned by an 
ige 5 6 unexpected 


unexpected manœuvre of Thraſyllus, when 
the attention of every one was too fully occu- 
pied to obſerve what was done by others, he 
darted "ſuddenly behind Melitus, and thruſt 
that brave general through with a lance, who 
inſtantly fell half dying from his horſe. 

Vet ſecretly as Lyſias ſuppoſed he had per- 


petrated this horrid murder, it was not with 


out a witneſs. A ſlave of Melitus beheld the 
deed; but his mercenary and daſtard ſoul 
poſſeſſed too little attachment to his maſter, 


and too much fear of the aſſaſſin, either to 


revenge, or reveal that he ſaw it. 
With the fall of the commander fell alſo 
the fortune of his party. Rout and carnage 
enſued; and his flying army was purſued by 
Thraſyllus and his ſon, then a mere youth. 
Many priſoners -were taken, among whom 
were Lyſias, and Lico, the ſlave of Melitus. 
As the force of James, and the ſituation 
of his troops were not fully known, the fugi- 
tives were not purſued far; and Thraſyllus 
and his followers ſoon returned to the field 
of battle. 
accompanies the truly brave, he and his ſon 
alighted from their horſes, and examining 
| thole 
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With that compaſſion which ever 
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104810 
thoſe bodies which exhibited tokens of life, 


gave orders for their inſtant aſſiſtance. 


They came to that ſpot on which lay Meli- 
tus, in appearance dead. The generous 
heart of Thraſyllus was not proof againſt the 
affecting ſpectacle. Alas! (ſaid he to Cal- 
liades) he was my firſt, my deareſt friend 
The worthieſt, the beſt of youths— Oh! the 
hours of felicity, for ever flown, that we 
have ſweetly ſpent together !” 29 

In that moment Melitus awoke. from his 
long ſwoon. He lifted up his feeble eyes to: 
the face of Thraſyllus. Thraſyllus threw 
himſelf on the earth beſide him. Seized his 
cold hand, and eagerly. preſſed it to his 
boſom. : © Ah! my friend, (he cried; for in 
this ſad moment all animoſities are forgot- 

n, and thou art my friend i. My 
heart bleeds, Melitus, to behold thee thus. 
Oh! that I could reſtore thee to the tender: 
cares of thy Euryclea! — Thou ſhalt - be 
carried to my houſe, which is not far 
diſtant ; there thou ſhalt have every aſſiſt- 
ance thy wounds. require, —_— attention 
thy worth demands.“ 


« Generous 


to the vultures. 


( +4) 

„ Generous Thraſyllus! (faintly exclaim- 
ed Melitus, wringing his hand, and carry- 
ing it to his trembling lips), how have I 
wronged thy worth! Diſpoſe of me as 
pleaſeth thee—I am now from this kind- 
nels doubly thy prifoner.”” 

Meſſengers were diſpatched in all haſte for 
A and a litter ſor the more eaſy con- 
veyance of Melitus. Thraſyllus and Cal- 
liades, endeavouring to raiſe him from the 
ground, perceived, by the lance's head being 
broken in the wound, that it had been given 
him from behind. This was a new fhock to 
the feelings of Thraſyllus. Infamous trai- 
tor! (he cred) whoever thou art. Oh! 
that Heaven would grant thee. to my ven- 


geance, I would tear thee limb from limb; 


aive thy ſoul to the-demons, and thy body 
May the plagues. of Egypt 
ſeize "thee! EI" remorſe. _— 
thee ?*-- 2 
It was fortunate * Lyſias that no one was 
at leiſure to remark the changes of his guilty 
countenance during this ſcene. When he 
had a litile recovered that confufion, which. 
not remorſe, but the fear of detection had 
FD thrown 
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in all its paſſions, overflowed with ſenſations: 


( 15 ) 
thrown him into, he had the effrontery to 


| eome forward; and Melitus, little ſuſpecting 
his treachery, and recognizing only the 
friend, who never in the battle had for- 
ſaken his fide, gave tokens of pleaſure 
on ſeeing him; as alſo at perceiving Lico 


near him, whom he eſteemed a — do- 
meſtic. 
The furgeons came. They Chad it ne- 


ceſſary to draw the ſplintered ſteel from the 
Vound ere he was removed. The operation 


was dangerous, and painful in the extreme, 
and Melitus endured it with fuch magnanimi- 
ty as drew tears from his generous vanquiſh- 
ers. But though his ſpirit roſe above his fuf.: 
ferings, nature was unequal to them, and he 
fell into a deep and death-hke ſwoon, in 


Which condition he was carried in a litter to 
| Cerines, laid in the moſt commodious apart 
ment in the houſe of Thraſyllus, and nothing 
omitted which could conduce to * comfort 
as well as recovery. 


Once more he aoke to life, a a tin. 
bility of the extreme tenderneſs with which 
he was treated. His heart, warm and ardent 


of 


(26 ) 


of adios and returning friendſhip; yer | 


too much exhauſted to articulate his emo-. 


tions, he could expreſs them only by affec- 


tionate looks, and alternate preſſures - of the 
hand of father and ſon, as they, with the feel- 


to what they ſuppoſed his wants. 
gentle and: refreſhing ſlumber ſtole inſenſibly 


over him, and he awoke in the morning with 
ſpirits much renovated, but with every _ 5 
tom of a ſpeedy diſſolution. 


Thraſyllus, who had ordered bimſelf to be 
called in the moment of his awakening, now 
approached with his ſon. 


ſyllus, amiable as this charming youth: 
Oh! that our returning friendſhip might be 
perpetuated by their ipdiſſoluble union! 
Her perſon is lovely, her heart good, 
and her wealth will be great. Tell me, 


does the propoſal meet the 8 of 
opt pu 


« Mine, 


ings. of the parent turtle, attended his bed, 
watched his countenance, and adminiſtered  ' 


At lengtba 


— 


Melitus regarded 
both, for ſome moments, with looks of com- 
plaicency: then holding out his hand for that 
of Calliades, he drew him gently towards 
him—“ I have a daughter (ſaid he), Thra- 7 
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Mine, moſt ſincerely and gratefully, (an- 


ſwered Thraſyllus). And oh! Sir, mine 


alſo, (cried Calliades, throwing himſelf on 


bis knees by the bedſide), fince the honour 


of being allied to the noble Melitus would 
alone have determined me to accept the 
propoſal with joy.“ 15 : 

% Amiable you ! (cried Melitus, em- 
bracing him 3 I die without re- 


gret, ſince I ſecure to my daughter a buſ- 
band ſo worthy.” 


« But will Euryclea (ſaid Thraſyllus, bed 


2 tatingly), will fe conſent ?” 


Ohl fear her not my friend (he . 


Ever indulgent to all my wiſhes during my 
life, ſhe will not be leſs ſo to thoſe of the 

luaſt moments of it. My brave companion 
Luſias, draw near my faithful Lico alſo. 
Lou have both witneſſed: our converſation, 
repeat it to my vife; make known to her 


my dying deſires. I think I feel an ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, I will exert myſelf to. 
write to her. Support me, my friends, 


| that I may ſpend the ſhort remainder of 
my exiſtence in ſo delightful an occupa- 


tion,—The agonies of. death will be un- 
heeded, 


C # ) 


heeded, whilſt I addreſs my Euryclea, and 
ſerve my friend.” 


The proper apparatus brought, and ſup- 
ported by thoſe around, he with trembling 


fingers traced the following lines: 


MELITUS TO EURYCLEA, 


I die, my Euryclea, and thy dear image 
is the laſt that lingers on my fading ſenſes, 
The laſt ſigh which heaves my boſom will 


be for that which will tear thine when thou 


learneſt this cataſtrophe. I would comfort 
thee my love, but the world recedes faſt, 
and I muſt haſten to perform the only duty 
which remains to me in it, and acquaint 
thee, with my laſt wiſhes, which, from thy 
accuſtomed tenderneſs, I aſſure myſelf thou 
wilt not fail to accompliſh. Thrafyllus, 


whom once I hated, hath evinced him- 
felf worthy the moſt ardent love. 


His at- 


tentions, and thoſe of his ſon, have given 
comfort to my laſt hours; their kindneſs 
has ſoothed the agonies, and ſmoothed: the 
bed of death: and ſhall theſe kindneſſes 


altorded thy dying huſband go unrewarded? , 


98 


(ww) 
No, thou wilt diſdain the ingratitude. I. 
have promiſed our daughter to the amiable, 
the brave, and generous Calliades; and 1 


- 7 conjure thee, my deareſt wife, by our 


former love, and our future hopes of meet- 
ing in everlaſting union in Heaven, that 
thou wilt fulfil this promiſe. I can add 
no more, for the icy hand of death is upon 
me. May the mercy and benevolence of 
God protect and ſupport thee, and our 
child! Farewell, thou deareſt, moſt be- 
loyed of women, Oh, farewell ! 


» MELITUS.” 


7 

Exhauſted by the effort, Melitus now ſunk 
4 fainting in the arms of thoſe who ſupported 
4 him. But in a few minutes recovering, he 
beckoned Lico to draw near, and giving him 
dhe letter, © To thy care and fidelity (ſaid 
be), I truſt this; deliver it into my wife's 
en hand, Tell her that thou ſaweſt me 
= write it, and that I aſſured thee it eon+ 
4 tained my laſt deſire. As a recompence 
Ft for the ſervice I require, I give thee thy 
L liberty, and with it this diamond, (drawing 
42 a valuable 
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E 
a valuable ring from his finger). Luyſias, 


my valiant comrade in arms, thy honour- 
able teſtimony will corroborate the report 
of my ſlave, and witneſs the truths contain- 
ed in my letter. Tell my wife that my 
heart retained my love for her to its laſt 
pullations : and that thou ſaweſt me die 
in the embraces of Thraſyllus and _ - 
liades.”” = 

Which indeed he did; for exerting all his 
remaining ſtrength to embrace both father 
and ſon, he expired that inſtant in their arms. 

The body was embalmed, put into a mag- 
nificent coffin, and placed upon a funeral 
litter, carried by black horſes, adorned with 
trappings of the ſame colour, and attended 
by twenty knights in the deepeſt mourning. 
Thraſyllus gave Lico a letter of condolence 
to the widow, took a courteous leave of 
Lyſias, ſay ing that he required no other ran- 
ſom for his freedom, than: the teſtifying to 
Euryclea the laſt will of her huſband. Lyſias 
was warm and loquacious in his profeſſions 


of never=dying gratitude, of everlaſting ho- 


nour. They parted, and the mournful pro- 
ceſſion ved: towards Idalia. 


CHAP. 


3 CHAP. III. 


* 1 EP. funeral cavalcade of the noble Cy- 
a3 4 priot had not proceeded half a league from 
the gate of Cerines, ere Lyſias, dropping at 
1 I | ſome diſtance behind it, conſtrained Lico to 
# do the ſame; and addreſſing him in an inſi- 
nuating and obliging manner, * Thou art witty 
* and ingenious, Lico, {ſaid he) and 9 
1 fortune purſues thee.” 

It is true (ſaid Lico), I am no longer a 
1 | ſlave, and my maſter has Ns me a dia- | 
mond of value.” 

U I ſpeak not of his Gail gift (ſaid Lyſias) | 
Xin which methinks he diſplayed but little 
uÿberality to fidelity ſuch as thine: but thou 
8 haſt now in thy power to attain a fortune 
A { infinitely ſuperior, by acquiring a n 
5 + * more OR? At ARID 
" Miche 


reaſon, and never could have entered his 
poor head, if it had not been quite de- 


{ i) 


© Riches and favour, (replied 1458 6 briſk. 
ly), are ſo perfectly agreeable to my hu- 4 
mour, that I liſten eagerly to know how 
they are to be gained.” 
* Thou can'ft be ſilent, Lico, when it is 
made thy intereſt ſo to be?” =; | q 4 
« As midnight deaf and blind a8 the 8 
grave.“ 
« Thou haſt too much good . my * 
dear Lico, not to perceive that thy maſter 9 
Melitus, loſt his underſtanding ſome hours 
before he loſt his life: and that he muſt 
have been actuated by the delirium of a * 
fever, when he wrote that extravagant let- „ 
ter to his wife, by which he gave his 
daughter to the ſon of his greateſt foe, and iP 
made his bittereſt enemy his heir. The ip 
idea is prepoſterous, my dear fellow, ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with juſtice and right 


ranged. I have a great regard for Eury- 7 
clea, and ſhould be extremely unwilling to 
ſee her reduced to the diſtreſſing dilemma, 4 
of diſobey ing what will appear to be the 3 | 
laſt wal of her huſband, but which we both WF" 


know 3 


(8 ] 


| know vriginated in the wild ravings of a 
Fee brain; or of performing one 


] | of the moſt irrational and imprudent ac- 

tions it is poſſible a ſenſible woman can 
5 commit. To this dilemma, ſo much do I 

| rar her peace of mind, I do avow to 
a 7 thee, Lico, I will not ſee her reduced. 
And thou haſt it in thy choice—I will 
ny 4 = ſpeak plainly, to prevent it, by ſuppreſling 
be tf © thoſe letters. If thou wilt give them into 
rs | ] my hands, and wilt tell her the tale which 


for her benefit I ſhall ſuggeſt, riches await 
dee. But if thou refuſeſt——this dagger 
7 - thou underſtandeſt me?” 
1 N I ee anſwered Lico, with a 
1 nod. 
b This man, "though | not a "ahi more con- 
baden, than Lyſias, was abundantly more 
ſbrewd and artful; he had, during the ſpeech 
b of the other, been confidering of the manner 
„ er comporting himſelf moſt conducive to his 
| 4 Lintereſt, and, ere the cloſe of it, had formed. 
1 this reſolution. | 
131 gerfefly underſtand you, 3 (he 
9 Feplied, conveying into his countenance t 
oth Pbundance of joy); 1 am in raptures to 
5 find 
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find our ideas of this ſtrange buſineſs ſo 
exactly coincide. To confeſs the truth, 


ficient portion of ſurpriſe marked on bis 


„ 


what you ſo earneſtly deſire, is already 
done, the letters are effectually ſuppreſſed. # 
The impropriety of ſuch an alliance ſtruck 8 
me ſo ſtrongly on my maſter's death, that 4 
I threw his mad letter into the fire, to- 4 
gether with that of Thraſyllus.“ 4 
«  Methinks, (anſwered Lyſias, with a ſuf. | 


countenance), in thus burning the letters 
thou expoſeſt thyſelf to much hazard: for- 


fince I ſaw them delivered to thee, if I hade 


informed Euryclea of the circumſtance, #7 
thou wouldeſt have incurred her ſevereſt 
reſentment. Nor can. I ſee any reaſon iy 0 


thou ſhouldeſt ſuppoſe I would not inform is 
& - ac 31 


« Oh! Sir, (ſaid Lito, with ally leer), is . 


ſee and hear as wall as our betters. Ml 3 8 
ſelf,” for inſtance, am not ignorant of your FF" 
paſſion for our blooming little miſtreſs; 
and it was partly my regard for you that 
ſuggeſted the idea of burning the letters. 7 
I thought 


1 


4 9 

1. thought you an infimte]y. more proper 
1, huſband for her than the ridiculous choice 
Jof my ſuperannuated maſter. I knew the 
pain and diſappointment you would ſuffer. 
ck In ſhort, Sir, I was determined at all 
at hazards, to be your friend; and I was 
\F going to inform you of it, as . e 
to diſcourſe with me.“ 5 
year to me, (ſaid yd, hot what 
ne thou telleſt me is true.” 

EF {wear to you, (faid Lico}; by eyery 


for thing that I adore.” _ 
nad All doubts now removed in the breaſt of 


F 5 has, he entered into perfect confidence 
ret Þ . vith Lico. Together they ſettled their con- 
on 3 duct, fabricated a tale proper for their pur- 
"oy and then joined the funeral proceſſion, | 
| Vague and flying reports had already 
reached Idalia, of the diſcomfiture and cap- 
* ſtivity of Melitus, and the moſt reſtleſs anx- 
Pety had ſeized-his wife and daughter. | Th e 
My- I Smoment therefore that Hermione, from the 
y 1 indow of her chamber, ſaw the mournful | 
of 10 av alcade approach, her heart took the alarm. 
bo | She flew i into her mother's apartment, threw 
® rg into her arms, and exclaimed, c Oh! 
| You. "Dy ” my 


orm 


tter 
0 ugh 1 


( 26 ) 

my father! my fathers He comes, fatally 7 
comes. = 
The ner A herſelf, flew 
gude to the window, and ſaw a confirmation 7 
of all her preſages. Oh! Euryclea, what 
were then the torturing ſenſations of thy 6. 
heart, ſerved in all its paſſions, as thou ſtood- 
eſt fixed immoveable; thy daughter with her 1 
arms wrapped round thee, and head reclined 
on thy ſhoulder; thou the ſtatue of ſilent 
deſpair, Hermione of agoniſing grief; the 
eyes of both wildly fixed on the litter, as it 
approached the moat, as thy mourning ſer- 
vant let down the draw-bridge, and gave it 9 
entrance into the court! It ſtops; etre 4 
preparing to take down the coffin.- Thou 
beholdeſt the narrow manſion of thy beſt-be- W:: 
- loved;—ſcreaming and convulſive horror i 
ſeizes thee, agonies unutterable tear thy pa 
frame, till exhauſted nature finks into.inſen- | 
ſibility, and the exceſs of thy woe produces i 7 W 
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a momentary oblivion of it. Thy lovdl i 
daughter alſo falls into ſucceſſive ſwoonings. 

Whilſt this ſcene of ſorrow engroſſed the 
attention of the female part of the family in 
the * apartments of the caſtle, LyGas | 
who | 


DU 
pW 


ve alfunted' the management of the büfthefs 
8 ones had the body of Melitus carried into 
7 the great hall, where giving orders for the 
*Fuſual mourning decorations to be placed, 
abundance of wax tapers to be lighted, and 
the ſervants and flaves to attend around, he” 
ordered refreſhments for the knights, and 
their attendants, and then pretended to go to 
he apartment of Euryclea, with Lico, to- 
9 perform their engagement to the dying Me- 
4 Yitus, and their promife to Thraſyllus. 

sit The deplorable ſtate of both Euryclea and 
er- 3 ermione had occafioned ſo general a con- 
e it A fuſion; that the movements of Lyſias and his 
are | toadjutor were unheeded; and after having 
_ peen abſent a ſufficient time to give colour 
be- o the pretence, they returned to the knights, 
WW with marks. of uncommon grief and conſter- 
*Dation upon their countenances. Valiant 
; 4 Ind courteous. knights (ſaid Lyfias), it is 
4 Sith. anguiſh, of heart, and confufion - of 
3 1 n after experiencing the hoſpitality - 
l of Thraſyllus, Lam conſtrained to declare 
' Is n place for you to abide in another 
dur. The lady of this manſion—alas, 
4 NW "francs how: unjuſt! She has vowed 


c 2 the 


( 28 ) 1 
the utter deſtruction of all that belongs to 1 
Thraſyllus.— She is deaf to reaſon and 
truth. Oh! (added he, ſtriking his bo- bi. 
ſom), that I muſt fail in fulfilling my en- 
gagements! But bring me materials for 
writing, Lico ; let me not fail in my duty to bo | 
the noble Thraſyllus, though my -fervice . 
are of no avail. Ah! me, unfortunate!” |? 
and he covered his eyes with his hand, as 1% 3 
to hide his tears; whilſt the paſſionate and! 2 15 
frantic geſtures of Lico might have given = 
ſuſpicion to more artful men. But theſe | 
good knights believing every e true ef 
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Lyſias gave them the following teuer: - 


Tz > ome on —— 


© THE AFFLICTED LYSIAS TO THE — 
GENEROUS TRHRASYLL Us.“ ; 


— — 
2 


| 
| 


— + van vrm=a cs ances 
— , 


ce It 1 18 with heart nearly broken that I in- - 

form you, noble Thraſyllus, the letter of 
Melitus hath not met with the ſucceſs to} 2 
aghich it was entitled, but with 8 wal 

- _ toſſed into the devouring flames. Equal 
vain alſo was all I could urge in youlf 
behalf. Euryclea, as furious as unjull 


would fee nothing, would hear nothing 


( &9' } 
vF | but of revenge for imaginary injuries. 
3 | Nay, ſo far did it tranſport her, that on 
Wh, her knees ſhe vowed to murder her daugh- 
ter, rather than ſhe ſhould wed Calliades. 
3 The averſion of Hermione to the alliance 
1 appeared no leſs violent, and ſhe proteſted 
he would prefer death to ſuch a marriage. 
N 1 What can I ſay? Methinks the createht 
demonſtration I can give of my gratitude 
9 9 for your generous treatment of me, is to 
| 
| 
| 


wi adviſe the thinking no more of a marriage, 

9 which if it could be effected, though I 

1 think that impoſlible, muſt be totally un- 

productive of happineſs. I kiſs the hands 
of the noble Calliades, and lament with the 

+ deepeſt regret, that to be the communi- 
ci cator of ſuch ungrateful intelligence ſhould 

13 be deſtined to the eternally obliged, though 
M | J aeeply afflicted, Yo 


Fo «Lean 


When the knights returned with this letter 
* to Thraſyllus, he and his ſon were both ſen- 
ble to a painful diſappointment. But being 
1 immediately immerged in all the buſtle of 
3 war, it was quickly forgotten by the former, 


pul - G 3 MM 


in a multiplicity of important duties. Ar 8 
tranſient alſo was its effect on the mind of? 
Calliades. He had never ſeen. Hermione. 
He had heard indeed ſhe was lovely; his 2 
lively imagination, in the few hours he was 1 I 
permitted to hope for her, had buſily deckel | 
her with a thouſand ideal beauties; but war 
| vas anew occupation, and he ſound in it 0 : j 4 
many charms, that it ſoon nearly obliterated 
[ | thoſe of Hermione. They taded from his 
il | heart like the faint images of a morning | % 
| dream. 
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war 3 7 " alternate paſſionate” grief. or — 


inſenſibility, Euryclea and Hermione paſſed 


ted | 1 0 that dreadful night; nor would they be fe- 


his 4 __— Hermione felt ſhe had no other pro- 
ing | ® teQtor than Euryclea; Euryclea, that ſhe had 
Þ no other comfort remaining than Hermione. 
Melancholy ſociety! By which the heart- 
= wounding ſorrows of each, received ſtill 
more excruciating poignancy by the ſufler- 
2 ''$ I pgs of the other. | 
Exhauſted nature at length claimed irre- 
; ( £nivly ſome repoſe, and their weeping at- 
iendants watched over their ſtarting and 
4 broken ſlumbers till the ſucceeding morning, 
| 4 when a more ſilent and ſettled ſorrow took 


place of the firſt efferveſcence of grief, and 


5 the violence of paſſion. Two gentlemen of 
Ilqdalia and their conſorts, who had heard of 
| the melancholy ſtate of the family, came to 
My 5 & _ ave with them; and after the firſt pain- 
AP. © c 4 ful 
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( 32 ) 


ful moments of the interview, had, by a dil. 1 4 


creet and ſenſible converſation, by imper- 
ceptible degrees won their attention from the 
object of their regret ; when it was inſtantly * 


xM 


recalled by a meſſage from Lyſias, to requeſt 1 1 7 


their permiſſion to attend them. They had | 


been informed he had been the companion of 
Melitus; and a fentiment of anger and cu- 


riofity blended, impelled Euryclea to give 


orders for his immediate admiſſion. 
Indignation fluſhed her cheek the moment 


he entered.“ And dare (ſaid ſhe), any f 


that vile ſoldiery appear before me, who 


by their cowardice occaſioned the death 


of their leader? Particularly thou Lyſias, 


thou diſgrace to knighthood, who vowed: 
to me, on thine honour, that in life or 


death thou wouldeſt never forſake him.“ 
Lyſias, who before he entered had ſuffi- 
ciently bedewed his face with moiſture, ap- 
peared now to ſtruggle for a ſuppreſſion of 
thoſe emotions which powerfully. agitated his 
heaving boſom, leſt their violence ſhould add 


to the ſorrows of Euryclea. Thrice he en- 


deavoured to ſpeak, and thrice his tremulous 
accents expired in his throat, The fourth 
eflort 
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leſt : - 1 
lo ill deferved, for he called God and man 
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I effort was more fucceſsful, and he made fhift 
to articulate, That his heart, before nearly 
N 4 by the irreparable loſs of his noble 
friend, was now ſevered quite afunder by 


the cruelty of her reproaches—reproaches 


to witneſs his unſhaken attachment, who- 
had never a moment quitted his general in 
the battle, nor on the bed of fickneſs: or 
we had ever left his lifeleſs body till he had 
ſeen it depoſited under the roof of his 
family manſion. Yet for ſome ſuſpicions 
A he confeſſed ſhe had too juſt grounds: 
for that his noble friend, equally wiſe and 
: F brave, would have been victorious in the 
field, but for the vileſt treachery.” 

1 e Hat. ſayeſt thou treachery ? 0d 
| 7. 8 ſtarting up), Who 2 _ 
; Where! Br: | 

1 Fes Madam For it was not by the- 
4 } cowardice of his own ſoldiers, or the dif- 


2 Fn 


| affection of his vwn officers, but by the 


Here be treachery and perfidiouſneſs- 
4 of che enemy, by which your noble huſ- 
band 3 Think not, Madam, I ſeeks, 
to 


C2 


( 


ſhall the leſs wonder that you doubt my 


to exculpate myſelf by throwing the blame 
on others. As you ſuſpeQ my honour, 1 4 Fg 


veracity, and therefore think myſelf pecu-- 
liarly . fortunate in being able to refer you 
for full information to a perſon, whoſe teſti- WW: 
mony cannot deceive you. To the faithful 
Lico, Madam, that flave ſo well loved by 
his noble maſter, --and by whom he was 
| ſo well beloved, Who accompanied him in | } F 


ef &© © — wo 


that fatal action, and who not bearing arm, 
had leiſure to be a cool and minute obſerver 7 * 
ol the deeds of thoſe around, Who was tbe 
companion of his captivity, and the, witneſs 


of his death; to him J refer you, Madam, for 


a faithful account of all that paſt.?˙ 


„ Call him inſtantly,” cried, paningly BY 


the breathleſs nne. | 
He Or 


va 
141 


which - 4a ili thy maſter, Conceal no- 


thing. Not a word—a look—tell me of the 2 


battle—of the captivity—of the——.” She 


put her hand to her heart, pauſed a moment, 


and 


* 
2 
my 0 1 
5 * 
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. 50 then proceeded: . Yes, 1 . he — : 


know all—Begin.” 
« vill endeavour to he your com- 


"8 mands, Madam, to the utmoſt of my power, 


” (laid Lico, bowing obſequiouſly), and if I 


2 conceal or diſguiſe any particular, may I die 
at your feet, as having rendered myſelf un- 


4 worthy of life. 


w 


* No preface—— On,” 
«The action in which my maſter was en- 


gaged againſt Thraſyllus was long and bloody. 
The ſoldiers fought bravely. The officers 
' acquitted themſelves like true knights. But, 


by | who ſhall ſpeak che proweſs of my maſter, 
1 diſtinguiſned equally for prudence and 
valour? Yet one fault I will confeſs was very 
7 obſervable in him: whilſt he conducted with, 
= unexampled ſkill and bravery his. troops, he 
Vas ſo utterly regardleſs of his own perſonal 
"XZ fafety, on which depended in truth the for- 
1 tune of the day, that thrice in one hour would. 
ol he have paid the forfeit of his temerity, had 


not the valiant Lyſias— he muſt pardon my 


1 doing that juſtice to his merit, which his ex- 


treme modeſty forbids him to * for 


( 86 ) 
bimfelf had not the brave Lyſias, with the 


moſt undaunted and lion-like courage, thrice 7 ; 5 
in that hour faved him, and eminently ha-. 
zarded his own life to preſerve that of his 1 
general.” 1 

The eyes of Hermione and Euryclea bent a 
their humid beams with an expreſſion of gra- ve 
titude on the chief, and Lico, after a ſhort | 9 
pauſe, proceeded. 

« Victory at length began to declare her- 5 
ſelf on the ſide of my maſter: the army of 4 
Thraſyllus gave way, and the honour of the ar 
day had been ours, had not in that moment 
the cowardly, the baſe, and treacherous ſon f 7 
of Thraſyllus, Calliades by name, had he 1 
not I ſay come, like a villain as he is, behind 
my dear maſter, who little ſuſpecting him, 6 
and thinking upon nothing but vanquiſhing 12 
thoſe who fought with him in front, this vile 7 
wretch thruſt my beloved, my honoured | 3 
maſter through the body with a pike, in ſuch | 9 
fury and haſte, that it broke in the wound, 
and he fell under his horſe's feet.“ 

Euryclea and Hermione ſcreamed with 
horror. Coward—Traitor—Villain, 1 . 
n Euryclea, in a kind of phrenſy), | 

Oh! 
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0 on! 1 that I had thee hers, that I might tear 
e | thee to pieces Go on, Lico. Proceed —- 
= ren me all, that che horrid tale may end my 


is | 5 Ife.“ 
„At the fame inſtant, Madam, that this: 
It abominable villany was perpetrating by that 


M- | young traitor, ten or twelve of the enemy, 
all at once, fell upon the brave and valiant 

N Y yſias, threw him out of the faddle, tum- 
"I | bled him on the ground, wreſted his arms 
of | from him, who did not part from them quietly, 
and made him priſoner. This completed the 
1 2311 fortune of our army, who, ſeeing their 
n euer fallen, and that hero a priſoner who 
e | alone was able to ſucceed: him, loſt all cou- 


4 rage and fled, leaving the field to Thra- 


n, lyllus.“ 
g © © God! (cried Euryclea) what then be- 


came of my dear Melitus?“ 
1 „The traitor Calliades, Madam, ſeeing 
he was not quite dead, was lifting up his arm 
d, I 0 give the final ſtroke and conclude the 
1 horrid tragedy, when he was prevented by 
1 his father; not out of compaſſion or con- 
Wine: Madam, but, as one of the flaves' 
alterwards allured me, purely from motives ' 

of 


Ry 


( 38 ) 


of intereſt. He knew, Madam, the great 
fortune you poſſeſs, and he had a plot in his bi 
head for bringing about a match between his 
ſon and your beautiful daughter. It was for 
this reaſon he ſent home the corpſe of my 2 
maſter i in ſo decent a manner, hoping to pre- Fl 
pare your mind for the marriage by an action 9 
of humanity ſo eaſily performed, and coſting b 
ſo little. But nevertheleſs, Madam, though 1 
this tyger Calliades complied with his father: 
defign, yet he ceaſed not to proſecute his | 
own barbarous intention; and knowing my 
maſter's wound was not in itſelf mortal, he, 0 5 
to make the fair Hermione an heireſs at the 1 
ſame time ſhe became his wife, cauſed the 5 * 
wound of your noble huſband, Madam, o 
be poiſoned, when he ſeemed moſt concerned 
for his preſervation; and this the ſurgeon, 


who being a ſlave was forced into the wicked. 
aktion, in private diſcovered to me 2 
„% Monſter! (cried Euryclea, ſtarting up, 


and then fitting down again, her eyes ſtaring, 


and her whole frame agitated almoſt to con- | 1 
vulſions) — and thall he go unpuniſhed-? — 3 | 
But go on, Lico; thou waſt going to ſay 1 
ſomething. elſe.“ | : = 


* My | 


( 39 3 


* My noble maſter, Madam, perceiving: 
alt growing every moment weaker, and. 
= obſerving that Thraſyllus and his ſon were not 
In the apartment, cauſed. the valiant Lyſias: 
: { and myſelf to come cloſe to him, and reach 
ing out his hand, Oh! brave Lyſias, ſaid 
155 1 e, taking him by the hand, I am now dying; 
but I vill not die ungrateful : for having ob- 
fſerved in the battle that I was thrice indebted 
do you for that life which afterwards the 
coward Calliades took from me; in requital. 
for ſo brave an action, having nothing more: 


e, precious in the whole world than my daugh- 
e Mer, I. beſtow her upon you, knowing that 
je you have a juſt ſenſe of her value; and then. 


rack turning to me, who was drowned in a flood. 
4 F of ſorrow near him, Faithful Lico, (ſaid 
Pe) for thy fidelity I give thee thy freedom, 
3 and with it this ring, that thou mayeſt have 
5 5 ſomething to ſubſiſt on; but firſt repair to 

thy dear miſtreſs, make known to her that it 
5 1 s my laſt will and deſire ſhe ſhould give our 
1 Ws Hermione in marriage to Lyſias, -and: 
1 is a token of it ſhew that ring; and having 
1 ances theſe words, Madam, the laſt 
hich he ſpoke, he a in the embraces 
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of Lyfias. I have now, Madam, acquitted 
myſelf of my maſter's dying commands; 


(6400 


and have acquainted you, by your own de- 1 | 4 } 
fire, of the traitorous manner by which his e 
death was accompliſhed, and = 
Thou haſt! thou haſt! (ſhe _ mics) 321 
— My God — and ſhall that death go unre- la 
venged? — No; not if there's a ſword: de- 
voted to juſtice in Cyprus - On the head of m 
the villain, coward, traitor, will I retaliate — cl 


My Hermione, thou _ your in this re- 


venge? 3 
« I would contribute any a0 to bring ag 
the murderer to juſtice,” (replied: the weep- Wb 
ing fair one, affrighted at the N that poſ- ae 
ſeſſed her mother.) 0 | {vc 
Go with me then.” | EN 
She ſeized the hand of * ereiabling 1 
daughter, and, followed by Lyſias, Lico, and 
her Idalian friends, ſhe flew down the great 
ſtaircaſe, and into the hall, where lay the 
corpſe of Melitus in all the diſmal pomp of th 
mourning — She ſtarted — Letting: go her | 


daughter, ſhe ran forwards, threw-herſelf on G de 
the marble pavement. beſide the coffin, puſhed av 


off 1 its cover, tore from the face the ſheet that 5 la 
ſhrouded 


( 41 )- 


, the corpſe, contemplated for a mo- 
, Joc the fad ſpectacle, took up the cold 5 0 | 
clammy hand, but, ſhuddering with horror, 
1 get it drop. 5 

And is this, (at lat ſte cried) this ſad 
and diſmal object all that remains of the gal- 
lant and handſome Melitus? Of him whoſe 
preſence charmed, whoſe converſation ani- 
mated? Now pale, cold, frightful — horrid 
change! — and by what treachery — by ubm 
Vas it effected?“ 

a Her paſſions, ſuſpended for a moment, 
again roſe ; her completion grew inflamed ; 
her eyes ſhot fire. — © Baſe, inhuman mur- 
derer! (ſhe cried with a hoarſe and convulſed 
4 voice); and ſaall the deed go n,, 


8 « ; tendereſt of e * Thy wife will 
| 13 greatly avenge thee. For on this cold hand 
I fvcear—ſwear by every thing ſacred in hea- 
by and earth, that I will devote, to revenge 
5 Yor death, every thing precious thou haſt. 
left me in life — thy wealth — thy beloved: 
n ne great Being, whoſe 
d | . awful eye is now upon me, lowly as I am 

at laid at che feel of thy muxdered ſervant— 
4 | f | thou 


(@ ) F 
thou whoſe ſacred precept is, By blood only en 
can blood bè expiated, (Geneſis c. ix. v. 6.) 
firike me with inſtant death, let the earth f mi 
open and ſwallow me up, or let ſome more 
dreadful judgement purſue my perjury, if 1% 
give my daughter in marriage to any man 3 
who doth not friſt preſent me with the head 7 
and hand of iades that head which could BY 
plan, and tt. d which could execute the | 15 
murder ot wy and.“ 100 | { 

„% Wints ye. all my vow, (ſhe added, ri- 
ſing, and Loki Tg roun ); and thou, my vl | 
Hermione, wilt not thou join in it?“ — * 4 | 
will, Madan,” (hc replied, who was all this * [+] 
time weeping Ly her fide over the corpſe oy . 
her father, and ſhivering with horror at 
ſcenes fo uncongenial to her gentl nature, | 
, * Swear then.” | i 
By the great Lord of Heaven 1 wean 3 
(ſhe ſaid, lifting upwards her ſtreaming eyes) 1 
to conform to all my mother's wiſhes ; nor it 
marry any other man than him Who will | 1 | 
bring me the head and hand of Calliades.” | 
1 am ſatisfied,” (cried ' Euryclea, and | 
immediately hurried out of the hall without | 
Oy ker daughter had fainted, She 
— entered 
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E Entered her chamber, followed 55 all bur 
1 mme three ladies, who remained with Her- 
jione, where, throwing herſelf on her couch, 
2 violent effuſion of tears gave relief to her 
oln heart, and happily prevented her high- 
A wrought. enthuſiaſm from PIN into 
Phrenzy.) 

L uyſias now approached her. —* Your vow, 
aid he) Madam, is ſurely inconſiſtent with 
the expreſs and poſitive will of your deceaſed 
1 ord, who, without any reſtriction or previ- 
+ pus condition, gave his daughter in marriage 
o me.” 

IX © Hadſt thou (fhe indignantly replied) 
ZZeomported thyſelf worthy the ſon-in-law of 
Ki: elitus, my vengeance, and with it my vow, 
0 ould have been foreſtalled. Acquainted as: 
1 hou wert with the villany of Calliades, thy 
7 pwn dagger, though at the moſt imminent 

3 danger of thy life, ought to have avenged: 
or | 1 It, and not only have brought me his head, 
but carving from the boſom of the murderer: 
1 his black and diabolical heart, preſented that 
1 10 to glut my vengeance. Go, remedy thy 
Womiſſions — bring me what I require, and. 
Hermione is in the ſame moment thine.” “ 
9251613 Perceiving 


TW 7 
Perceiving the preſent an improper ſeaſon 5 
to urge his claim, Lyſias, diſpirited and dif. FF 
appointed, withdrew from the apartment with 1 
Lico to lament this ſudden and unexpected A 
turn, which had rendered all their ſchemes 3 
abortive, and to plan others which might i 
more effectual. [> . 
The obſequies of Melitus were celebrated I: 
-the next day with great pomp and ſelemnity, | 9 
and Euryclea gave orders for a ſumptuom Th 
mauſoleum to be eretted over him. 
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Ar. V. 


i TRANSIENT was the triumph of the 
15 | queen's army, reſulting from the death of 

Nlelitus; for James ſoon after appeared not 
only with a numerous aſſemblage of male- 

contents, but having found means to intereſt 

1 Kaytebeg, Sultan of Egypt, in his favour, 

he had reinforced him with a conſiderable 

body of Mamlucks. | 

7 Does my youthful reader wiſh for infor- 
17 , mation concerning this odd-named body of 
5 ſoldiery? The Mamlucks were the ſtanding 
army of Egypt, compoſed not of native Egyp- 
tians, but of foreigners and ſlaves, trained 
to war from their infancy, from whom the 
corps became by the Turks opprobriouſly 
named Mamlucks, ſignifying ſlaves ; their ori- 
ay name being Cherkaſſans. For ſome 
ages they had ruled Egypt by military law : 
J 2 government extremely unpleaſing to the 
i natives, but to which er natural imbeci- 
lity 


„ 3 0 
lity and indolence had, after ſome Faint ſtrug. 9 
gles, conſtrained them to ſubmit. What en- 1 an 
{ured the Mamlucks their permanent power“ © 
was the invariably, on the death of a Sultan . 
ſelecting his ſucceſſor from among them. 5 A 
Hiſtorians are not agreed as to their Ori. 5 Þ r 
gin; will they pardon the conjeQures of 2 
woman? | = \] 
When Egypt was wreſted from the "OE 4 
Empire by the Saracens, though the body of h. 
the people not only ſubmitted to the conque- It 
rors, but alſo embraced their religion, which of 
was Mahometaniſm, yet till time had united J 55 
two nations ſo diametrically oppoſite in every x dr 
natural inclination. and principle, it was un- 
doubtediy neceſſary in the Saracens: to pre- 1 'F 
ſerve their martial force diſtin; and from 1 58 
among themſelves, on the deceaſe of one "1 
chief, to proceed to elett another. Hence, 8 p 
I think, indiſputably rigid the, n; | jo 
government. 3 {0 c 
By degrees the 8 1 coaleſced i 
with the Egyptian ſoftneſs, and the nations ze 
melted into each other; yet the army eſta- [ n 
bliſhment, by which the dominion of the 
victor, was preſerved, became permanent, as p 
7. 206011970729 ain 
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of 
eious mixtures, that at length not a globule 
5 I the original could be left. Thus proba- 
A . vole _ een wo the Mamlucks 


re- 1 
om 4 


lch Ke 


| 4 : Ain neceſſary for the defence of an imbecile 
Y and indolent people, among whoſe vices in- 
4 Fonſtancy was not the leaſt glaring. Fo- 


eigners, famous in arms, were admitted to 
b. thoſe vacancies time had made in the 


rave troops; and robuſt youths purchaſed, 
nd trained to arms, as a future ſupply. 


I Alſo from this corps were the Sultans choſen, 


L from the native ſource of Saracen blood, 
ough in reality ſo contaminated by adven- 


7 
145 


JLButz 3 formed, this bane eſta- 
Piment was now the only defence of 
Tzypt, for the reſt of the people were en- 


3 eh ignorant of the uſe of arms, which, in 


& next generation, occafioned the ſubver- 


1 | on of che kingdom; for when Selim, the 


1 
Fandſon of Mahomet the Great, invaded it, 


nd conquered the Mamlucks by his im- 


| enſe ſuperiority of numbers, Egypt fell to 
m an unreſiſting and eaſy prey. 5 


With the aſſiſtance of theſe formidable 
— the party of James was every where 
| predominant 


predominant in "II He defeated Lew 
of Savoy in a pitched battle; beſieged bin 


2 

in Nicoſia, his metropolis; took that city; =: 
drove the unfortunate prince into the citadel, E 
where leaving him cloſely blockaded, de n 
turned his arms againſt Thraſyllus, and con. Ire 
ſtrained chat general to retreat before hin, 2 u 
who threw himſelf, with his few faithful 2 Sc; 
troops, into Cerines, where the queen had A * 


before taken refuge; and that city was im- 1 
mediately cloſely inveſted by James. . 
Tbraſyllus ſaw it would be impoſſible, with RR 
his handful of men, long to defend the town, 7 Ie 
particularly as the inhabitants were infeded 
with the general diſcontent ; he therefore | 1 
took. the reſolution of abandoning it, and re- N . 
tiring into the citadel, a fortreſs which, by I 
nature and art, he deamed impregnable ; for, 2 
built upon an immenſe rock, it was on. the 1 
land ſide inacceſſable, and from. its ſituation | 1 F 
towards the ſea entirely commanded the bay, be 
which was fo ſmall that it could not contain 
more than two or three ſhips, fo that he could E U bk 
eaſily repel from thence any force ſent againſt e 
him, and by his light veſſels draw en 4 
from che oppoſite ſhore of Caramania. 4 n 
$4 Ai 


1 


4 All this he repreſented to the queen, and 
| at the ſame time counſeled her to ſeek refuge. 
| in Italy; from whence, by the intereſt of 


| f Y thoſe families to whom ſhe was allied, ſhe 
e Y ig probably be able to gain a ſuſlicient 
» © reinforcement of troops to reinſtate her in 
lt f © the throne; whilſt, from his ſituation in the 
u 


q | citadel, he ſhould be ready to receive her, 
9 and give energy to her efforts. 

1 Torn from her huſband, deſerted by all 
3 her kingdom, nothing remaining Of her late 
< Ky Ulendie train but a few faithful knights, ſome 
e and gentlemen of her houſehold, the 
unhappy Charlotte acquieſced in this juſt ad- 
1 ice, but entreated with tears that Thraſyllus. 


re- could fuffer his. ſon to accompany her, as a- 
by protector on whoſe fidelity ſhe could with 


Or, iN confidence rely, for her misfortunes had ren-: 


the gered her timid and ſuſpicious. The requeſt 
ion A was granted without heſitation, though not 
Y, oithout a paternal ſigh. 
jam 1 An armed veſſel was prepared, Fs wind. 
Huld 2 became tavourable, the queen and her ſlen- 
my. 5 ger train were conducted on board. The 
ions 2 Wather and ſon embraced with that melancholy 
| Energetic tenderneſs that foreboded they 


all 0 o. 1. D ſhould 
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ſhould meet no more. Calliades repeatedl7 
knelt for the paternal benediction; with en- - 4 
thuſiaſtic fervour was it reiterated. “ Par. "4 
don my tears, (cried Calliades) ; they flow 27 
from filial affection, and therefore not un- 3 
worthily bedew a warrior's eyes. Adieu, 1 


Articulation was denied Thraſyllus. He 1 
lifted his eyes to Heaven, as he ſtrained . 
his beloved offspring to his boſom. He tore ? 
bimſelf from the fond embrace, and ran ha. 4 6 | 
ſtily from the beach. Calliades continued 
looking after him, and then aſcended che 
lofty ſide of the veſſel. The Hils were spread 
and ſwelled with the benignant breeze. The 
pilot ſoon cleared the bay, traverſed the open ; u 
ſea, paſſed the innumerable iſlands of Greece, 
and at length, after a proſperous voyage, pe. 
having only touched for two days at. Sicily” 
reached the Italian coaſt, entered the bay, 
and dropped anchor in the harbour of ,Leg- % 
horn. _ 

After ſome days culms at Leben 1 
Charlotte, with her ſuite, ſet forwards 00 e 
her journey to Florence, in which city re Fob 
| ded a brother of * firſt huſband; the Car 
f 


7 (6810). 
Kina de Liſbonne, by whoſe means ſhe had: 
feffured herſelf of engaging the We in 
1. 1 4 her intereſts. 
Having reached the ko ſhe PENNEY 
n- 3 at a houſe in the vicinity of the city, and 
u, ſent two knights to announce her approach 
4 q to the cardinal, Alas! on their return, what: 
Je vas the grief and diſappointment of this un- 
ed. Sappy princeſs to find all her hopes blaſted, 
ore For that the cardinal had been two months 
ha- 4 b ntombed in — mauſoleum of his anceſ— 
aed ac 84 2; 
the As fine: nene to her forrows, hows 
4 : ever, ſhe was informed, that the magiſtracy 
The * the ſtate was preparing to meet and con- 
pen guct her to the city with the honours due to, 
ece, er rank; and ſhe was conſtrained to dry up 
age, q er tears that ſhe might receive the Floren- 
cih, ines with proper dignity. At length ſhe ſaw 
bay, em approach, and giving her hand to Cal. 
e bades, and followed by her retinue, ſhe went 
Pyrth to meet them. 
1orn, The firſt who drew near, at the bead of | 
s on he proceſſion, was the Gonfalonier, in the 
y re gobes of his office. It was Alexander Ma- 
ca iavel, the father of that Nicholas Machiavel 
dini 92 who 


5 4 


who has immortalized his name by his , 
tings, which, abounding equally in wit and 
ingenuity, in irreligion anda dark and crook.” 
ed policy, evince to the world the greatel 
talents, united to the blackeſt heart. 
Ihe Gonfalonier was the principal magi- 
ſtrate in Florence, in whom almoſt all tel 
executive power of the republic 1s veſted; 
but as the office was inſtituted to preſerve the 
balance between the nobles and the plcbeianf 1 
the officer was annually choſen from a midd 
rank, that, being equally diſtant from no 1 
two extremes, his judgement might be the 
more impartial to both : the manners of AK A 
lexander, therefore, a ſenſible, wellL mea 
ing, but uncourtly man, ill qualified him 10 1 
receiving and welcoming a royal gueſt; and 49 } 


$8 


2 
81 


conſcious of his own deficiencies, after a ſhort 4 
ſpeech, in which the penetration of the queef e. 
diſcerned much good ſenſe, debaſed by mo 


aukwardneſs, he gave unreluctant way to ti 2 
next perſonage, whoſe noble appearance mo 1 
the 


majeftic air impreſſed Charlotte with admin | 
tion, and Calliades with awe — it was Coſuſf | 
de Medicis, when the ſtate of F lorenq bY 
vail 


1 


(. 83 J 


hailed with the glorious titles of Friend of 


"= the People, and Father of his Country!“ 
w Z But if the ſublimity of his air impreſſed 
tel his beholders with awe, the goodneſs, the be- 


8 F 3 which irradiated his heavenly coun-— 
1 enance, and gave the idea of a divinity in 
"Human ſhape, melted the ſentiment into one 
Inore congenial with the affections; and the 
Hh Kimid mind grew aſſured, the ſhrinking heart 
expanded, at his encouraging glances, his 


an, 1 
Aa gracious manners. 
1 Coſmo advanced towards the queen, and 


tie. zin terms at once dignified and conciliating 
ol elcomed her to Florence, though he de- 
plored the neceſſity which had driven her 
9 Piber. He aſſured her of the protection of 
the republic, and entreated the honour of 
a maine her at his own houſe Guring her 
Y reſidence in the city. 
Chbarlotte accepted the i invitation in a man- 
ner worthy herſelf; and, preceded by the 
Wo onfatonier, led by Coſmo, and followed by 


4 the reſt, was conducted to the palace of che 
Medici. 
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CHAP. VI. 


W HIL E the family de Medici, by be 
moſt amiable attentions, ſought to conſot gel 
and amuſe their royal gueſt, Calliades, with Wa! 
the eager curiolity of youth, and the avid $0 
of an ingenious and inquiring mind, ran ove! 
the city, and with wonder and delight ſur! Ife 
veyed the new and uncommon ſcenes it pre, 1 
ſents. Habituated as he had hitherto bees 
to the obſervation only of the voluptuou . 
8 in which the ſenſual Cypriot, ener . A\ 

ated by the ſoftneſs of his clime, and r 
Y kurden of all things but the pleaſures of th. | 
preſent moment, is conſtantly immerged, th . 
triumphs of the aſpiring and active ſoul; 0 f Va 
works of genius and of induſtry, had, in lu 1 ˙⁰ 
8 all the charms of novelty. b 

The commercial ſpirit of Italy had Ion { 
been prompt and enterpriſing. By it Genoa 
Venice, Piſa, had riſen from inconſiderabe 
towns to rich and powerful ſtates. From thi 3 
Z SJ por # 


W 


3 ( 55 )) 
i ports of Egypt their ſhips had received the 
| precious commodities of the Indies, and 
4 | aw diſpoſed them i into all the ports of the 
Mediterranean. 
Plorence had early alſo a moſt lucrative 
| — of trade ; for though not a maritime 
the gate till ſhe acquired Leghorn, ſhe had pur- 
eee from thoſe ſtates their rich imports, 
3 land her numerous caravans diſtributed them 
| e the continent of Europe. From her 
n at Bruges, in the Netherlands, they 
"1 found their way acroſs the channel to Eng- 
4 0. and ſupplied the northern nations. 
Hut neither this commercial buſtle, nor 
1 yet the perpetual wars in which ſhe was un. 
4 avoidably engaged with her tubulent and en- 
9 ,croaching neighhours, ſo entirely engroſſed 
U er attention, but that her univerſal genius 
1 Id indefatigable ſpirit found leiſure to culti- 
vate all the arts of peace, and improved them 
to higher perfection than they were found in 
4 in any other part of the world. 
Long before the Ottoman conqueſts had 
1 driven from Conftantinople to Italy the fee- 
| by remainder of Grecian learning and fei- 
J | which Kill lingered there, the citizens 
D4 of 
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the old, and invented new. Brunelleſchia 1 
reformed the Gothic architecture; Guido 


tines expended his immenſe wealth not ob 


(8) 4 
of Florence had, by the piercing rays of an 4 4 1 * 
all-pervading genius, diſpelled from around] # 
them the darkneſs of ignorance and barb.» 4 
riſm, revived ihe ſlumbering arts, improved 


Aretinus the muſic; Dante, Boccace, and 3 
Petrarch, refined the language; and Cima. Y a 
bue, without any aſſiſtance, became anew the . 1 
inventor of painting. 0 1 8 

Thus ſignaliſing herſelf equally in com- P * 
merce, in war, and the liberal arts, Flo. v 
1 
0 


rence was to Italy what Attica had been „ 


Greece, the fountain of genius, the ſource of 


ſeience and of taſte. But at no period had 0 
the arts been cultivated with greater _ 
or higher ſucceſs than under the patronage of 
Coſmo de Medecis. - 1 

Enricbe d by commerce, the firſt of mer- 1 
chants, and the parent of princes, this un- | 
titled ſovereign of the hearts of the Floren- 


in relieving the neceſſities of his plbeinn | 


fellow-citizens, in ſplendidly entertaining the « 
higher orders, but alſo in adorning the C ft 
with ſuperb and uſeful edifices, and in in- 4 N 


viting : 


4 T0} 

i 3 viting to Florence, and ſupporting them 
there, the moſt learned and ingenious among 
the Greeks, who had been driven by the 
: 4 Turks from Conſtantinople ; by which a love 
A for literature was wonderfully promoted, a 
Y general taſte for ancient learning ſpread, and 
the Greek writers of every claſs known and 


ba. admired. 

he With no other arts of popularity than his 
. 9 good deeds, with no other ſuperiority than 
bis merit and wiſdom, the advice of Coſmo 
ö E was for thirty years the law of the republic. 
be plebeians repoſed with unlimited confi- 
1 dence their intereſts in his hands, who had 
XZ faved their liberties from the ambitious en- 
4 croachments of the nobles. His magnifi- 
cence, his generoſity, his wiſdom, gave him 
as great an aſcendancy over the minds of the 
2F nobility : ſo that the political ſtate of Flo- 
rence was extremely fingular : all the ap- 
pearance of a republican government exiſt- 
2 ed; the people were paſſionately attached to 
in 1 it, yet they not only permitted, but eagerly 
e deſired one man to take as ablolute a direc-. 
ty 4 tion of their affairs as if he had been for- 
- mally inveſted with lovereign dominion: and 
9 4 | D 5 that 
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( 85 


that man, | the moſt generous, the moſt dig. 1 


tereſted of human beings, with the liberties F z 


of his country at his feet, took no other ad. 


vantage of its fond partiality than to direct it 
to its own honour and benefit. 
preſents an unique in the annals of mankind! | 
Though the enlightened mind of Calliades | 7 
had a general reliſh for all the arts, it was 
painting which particularly attached him. 
He would ſtand for hours gazing on a favou- 
The works of Cimabue he found ” 
admirable for firſt inventions, for ſuch they 7 
actually were in regard to himſelf; but thoſe | þ 
of Giotto were his greateſt favourites, that 
artiſt having greatly improved on the diſco- 


rite piece. 


veries of his maſter. ©< What airs of heads! 


(he would exclaim.) What attitudes! What 


boldneſs and warmth of colouring! Is it 
poſſible theſe fine forms ſhould ſpring from 
Fortunate 
rencontre, happy hour for poſterity when 
Cimabue diſcovered thee tending thy fleecy 


charge, and giving tokens of thy latent ge- 


mus by inſcribing thy infantine deſigns with 
charcoal on a lump of clay! 
of J&moq 0 yoo? 4) own Maurlly 


Surely this 
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( 89 ) 
Equally admirable was the talent of Giotto 


in ſculpture and moſaic work; one {ſpecimen 
bol the latter Calliades contemplated with pæ- 
culiar delight, as it poſſefſed the durability 
of marble, with the exquiſite expreſſion of 


the fineſt painting : it was Peter walking on 


he ſea to meet the Sav iour of mankind, The 
form of the ſhip, the undulating of the waves, 
'*Z though beautifully exhibited, could not 


moment detain the eye from the mixed ex- 


preſſion of the countenance of Peter, half 


aſſured, half doubting, and the varied cha- 
raQeriſtic figns of amazement and terror on 


the faces of the other diſciples. 


80 enchanted was Calliades wah this as 


| lightfal imitative art, that he determined to 
learn it, and thought himſelf happy in being 
able to procure the inſtruQtions of the firſt 
maſter then exiſting, the famed Gentili Bel- 


lino. 

This ingenious man, poſſeſſing the a 
penetration, by one intuitive glance deve- 
lopped the character, and attaching himſelf 
more to the {pirit and expreſſion of the coun- 
terance than ta the ſervile delineation ar the 


1 „ features, none faid coolly of a portrait of 


D 6 bus. 


(Go ) 


How alive! 


He ſpeaks!” 


the very man. 
He moves! 


of drawing his picture. 
Having by this intercourſe with the world 
acquired a general knowledge of countries, 


of courts, and of characters, Calliades found 


his maſter, in the intervals of their agreeable 
occupation, a companion the moſt enter- 
taining as well as inſtructive; for Bellino, 
charmed with the ingenuous vivacity of his 


pupil, and his ardent thirſt for knowledge, 


took delight in gratifying his curioſity. 

But of all the courts which Gentili had vi- 
ſited, none excited the attention of Calliades 
o much as that of Conſtantinople. Not that 
he wanted to hear deſcribed the curioſities 

| and 


his painting, © It is extremely like ;” but 
every beholder exclaimed, © Heavens! it is 
How animated! 
It was this cha- 
raQeriſtic delineation, this animated reſem- 4 
blance which had juſtly acquired Bellino ce- 2 
lebrity : there were few great perlonages | 
then living who had not ſought to have their 
features handed down to poſterity by him; 
and he had been ſent for to Conſtantinople 
by Mahomet the Great for the ſole purpoſe | Þ 
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t 3 and ſplendour of the city, but it was Maho- 
5 7 met himſelf of whom he wiſhed to hear — 


She man who could ſubdue twelve kingdoms 
and two hundred cities! The conqueror was 
ſo aggrandized in the imagination of our 


; the man ſo inhuman, ſo vicious, as the Chriſ- 
ir tians who had ſuffered ” his ambition had 
; = repreſented him. 

le 4 | On expreſſing thefe deſires, © You have 
e 8 taxed me ſeverely, my young pupil, (ſaid 


1 Bellino, ſmiling) to require an impartial cha- 


d © ater of Mahomet from me; for, dazzled 
s, Py his ſuperior talents, faſcinated by his gra- 
cious manners, peculiarly attached by his ge- 


N 


3 o oblige you, I will, however, try; yet 


is | p uſſulman, I forget I am a Chriſtian. 
„This Turk, this infidel, has had the hap- 


—— 
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prince now living : he ſpeaks fluently Greek, 
Chaldean, Arabic, Perſian, Latin; he is un- 
Wray the beſt poet in the empire; and 
ere he not conſtantly engaged in war, would 
* de the firſt genius in the world in literature 
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| Zyouthful Cypriot, that he reluctantly believed 


4 neroſity, is it poſſible 1 can be Impartial : ? 


perhaps you will ſay, when I deſcribe this. 


: pineſs of an education ſuperior to any other | 
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( 62 
and the fine arts, to = he gives now e 


moſt liberal and princely patronage. Poſ- : 
ſeſſed of an acuteneſs of obſervation, a a 


promptitude of ſoul which fees and decides, | 


which wills and as with the rapidity of 


lightning; feeling himſelf ſtimulated by a 
genius, which enables him with eaſe to per- 
form what the extreme efforts of moſt others 


are incapable of achieving; unrivalled in 


mental abilities; unchecked by earthly au- 


thority ; what would be pride in others is in 
him but a noble conſciouſneſs of his wort, 
which gives unreſervedneſs to his converſa- g 
tion, and frankneſs to his manners: he diſ- : 
dains diſguiſe, and is too fearleſs for reſerve. . 5 

« From this energy of ſoul reſult his vices ; 
as well as his virtues. He loves with un- 2 | 
bounded ardour, he hates with relentlefs impla- 
cability : he is ſeverely and znexorably juſt; 7 
and henee that inhumanity of which his ene- 
mies accuſe him — thoſe Chriſtian powers | = 
whoſe rule of action is, No faith is to be 


kept with infidels; no mercy extended to- 
wards them: whoſe perpetual breach of the 
moſt ſolemn covenants exhauſted his pa- 
tience and rouſed his revenge, If his reta- 
76 lations 
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liations in proportion exceeded his provoca- 
tions, thoſe powers ought to have been more 


* guarded in waking the ſleeping lion. 


But I might have ſpared myſelf a waſte 


of words by merely ſhewing his portrait, ſo 


tegibly has nature inſcribed his character on 
his countenance; ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
look, his air, is his exalted character. Here 
is his picture which he graciouſly permitted 
me to take for myſelf ; and fay if you do not 
feel from the appearance of this man that he 
was born to govern the world, to aſtoniſh the 


x nations? Obſerve the frank and open fore- 
bead, and you will ſee a ſoul which diſdains 
X concealment, and knows no diſguiſe. What 

. [ dignity and ſelf-confidence fits on his awful 
2 | brow! His eye — my God! what a taſk to 


expreſs its varying expreſſion, obedient to 
every emotion of his ſoul, the lightning not 


3 more vivid, more piercing, nor more tre- 
mendouſly threatening! — What maſculine 
energy, what majeſty in the noſe But ob- 
7 ſerve the mouth, its expreſſion is peculiar; 


harſh, yet ſenſual. In the upper part of the 


face the monarch ſpeaks, in the lower the 
= man! | 


« My 


( 64 ) 


« His fguie, were it that of an ordinary | 1 
man, we ſhould ſay is handſome ; but remark 
in yourſelf what attaches you to the portrait q 1 b. 
of Mahomet, and you vill find it is not iis 4 
beauty, or ſymmetry of form, or features, 
but its air of greatneſs, which aſtoniſhes and 1 
awes; it ſynonyms of a ſublime and daunt- e 
leſs ſoul, accuſtomed to give law to all, to 3 
receive it from none; and which, enatel] et 
by a conſcious ſuperiority beyond the com- 1 m 
mon ſtandard of man, feels itſelf born to f Fj 
command and conquer. I 

« As in this picture I had the happineſs ot J 
delineating faithfully and accurately the fea- 4 n 
tures of the greateſt of monarchs, ſo in chi, 4 _ 
(added Bellino, bringing forward another, Þ 
and placing it before Calliades) in this, my $ n 
young pupil, I had equal felicity in ranſeri- 1 
bing thoſe of the firſt of ſoldiers and of ge- Na 
nerals, the preſent Duke of Milan, Francis 4 {i 
Sforza. | | ; | {i 

« To aſſiſt your inveſtigation of the cha- 43 
rater of his countenance, I will, whilſt you 1 
contemplate it, ſlighily ſketch his hiſtory. 

In the interval of thoſe wars which, in 
the laſt and preceding century, 9 7 


the | 1 


A 
—_— 


„5 a 
9 the continent of Europe, originated thoſe 
armies of diſciplined banditti, known now 
Y F by the name of Condottieri. For the ſoldiers 
„ dilbanded as uſeleſs in thoſe intervals, too 
5 ignorant of the arts of peace to have re- 
courſe fo them for ſubſiſtence, or too idle to 
1 F forego their roving and deſultory habits, ſtill 
1 adhered to each other in great bodies: ſome 
1 entrenched themſelves in the faſtneſſes of 
1 mountains, and ſallying forth on the defence- 
q iT lefs country, ſubſiſted by plunder; others, 
g 5 and thoſe the greateſt part, put themſelves 
under ſome favourite chief, or brave compa- 
f  l nion, and ſold their ny ſervices to the 
2X ſurrounding ſtates. 
A band of theſe paſſing through a field 
g near the little village of Cottignole, ſaw a 
young peaſant at plough, of ſo fine a height 
3 and figure, that they were ſeized with a de- 
| fre of having him among them; and, addreſ- 
ſing him, they ſet before him the unconfined 
and happy life of a ſoldier in all the glowing 
9 colours of natural eloquence. Attendulo 
3 heard them with attention. His eyes ſpar- 
in kled, and his cheeks glowed at the ſcenes of 
d pleaſure, but more at the paths of glory theſe 
e | new 


— — r 
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new friends pointed out; yet ſome: remain} ; 
of his early attachment to paſtoral life ren. | 1 
dering him undetermined; and the Condor 3 
tier! preſſing him to decide, My heart (aid ö j 
he) is with you, but I know not whether 103 | 
ought to obey its diftates.* — © Holy Mary! 
(added he, lifting his eyes to heaven) conde. 1 55 
ſcend to be arbitreſs of my fate: —If this 
plough- ſhare lodges in that tree, I will $ 
fuppole I am to be companion to theſe | 4 
brave men; but if it falls to the ground, 1 1 
will take for granted that thou haſt deſtined 1 
me ſtill to till the earth.” 5 I 
« He threw up the plough-ſhare ; it caught | Y . 
and hung aloft in the boughs of the tree. I 1 
He enrolled himſelf a member of the Con- if 4 
dottieri; changed his name to Sforza; ſoon| 4 . 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his companion 4 2? 
for ſuperior prudence as well as bravery ; in | 1 4 
a very ſhort time, by the death of their com- 3 
mander, was appointed their general; and | 1 
by a girl, who followed him to the camp, he ; 
was the father of the hero before you. In. 
« As a general, he firſt acquired celebrity | I 
in affiſting the Florentines, inen at war with 
the Neapolitans ; but his ſuperior merit awa- 
kened a 


"Mi : 
Wo 8 


1 ( & J 

in kened the envy of Usfini, che Florentine 
"MW commander, whoſe inſolent behaviour' ſoon 
lot. 8 drove Sforza and his faithful bands into the 
aid 1 intereſt of the opponent power. He ſerved 
r 179 with energy Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, and 
ry! 1 his ſiſter Jane, who ſucceeded him, in whoſe 
court, on her acceſſion, his importance wap 
| 4% firſt viewed with ſo jealous an eye, that 
i] | Sforza found himſelf obnoxious to the lover 
of that libertine princeſs, and afterwards to 
ber huſband, and was alternately impriſoned 
by both. But when Jane had emancipated 
= herſelf from the hated control of her con- 
7 ſort, who had murdered her lover, and eir- 
= cumſcribed her authority, Sforza reſumed 
bis greatneſs with additional luſter. He was 
made conſtable of Naples, and generaliſſino 
Pol the armies, but was unfortunately drowned 
3 on paſting a river on his march to relieve a 
beſieged city, and his honours devolved on 
his illegitimate ſon, the preſent Francis, equal 
o his father in all military accompliſhments, 
2X ſuperior to him in all civil ones, from the 
advantages of a liberal education. | 
Our youthful hero commenced his career 
7 of glory with equal honour to himſelf and 
3 advantage 


* 
. 


668 | 
adyantage to his royal miſtreſs; but his per- 3 
fonal graces were too captivating not to be "2M | 
viewed with envious eyes by the jealous and 2M 
ambitious Carracioli, her favourite lover, 8 
who, acquainted with the foibles, and dif- BY 
truſting the conſtancy of the queen, con:rived 
to remove Sforza from her preſence, and ef- 3 ö 
terwards to detach him from her ſervice; by 1 | 
which means, reigning in her favour without *N | 
any apprehended rival, that indiſcreet prin- 1 
ceſs became ſubjected to all his inſolence and 
caprice. 1 

©« But Carracioli preſumed too far on the 
partiality of Jane, and, forgetting her violent 
temper was capable of proceeding to any ex- Wi 
tremity, he imprudently rouſed the reſent- by. 
ment of his ſovereign, when he fancied him- 
ſelf only quarrelling with a miſtreſs. In the = 
fir ſt fury of her reſentment ſhe condemned 
him to death; and thoſe about her, by an M 
immediate execution, took care he ſhould 3 

not be benefited by any change of mind. 'H 
„ Unhappy Jane! too late ſhe repented of 
the precipitate ſentence. Her regret, her 1 
tears were unavailing. Torn by remorſe, 
conſumed by irremcdiable ſorrow, the image 
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of her murdered lover ever preſent to her 


1 pk imagination, ſhe ſunk broken 
4H | hearted into the grave; but not before ſhe 
XX had, by the capriciouſgeſs of her condukt, 
entailed all the woes of perpetual war on her 


i , | bleeding country, by firſt adopting Alphonſo, 


: king of Arragon, for her heir to the crown 
of Naples, and afterwards Lewis of Anjou. 
Their competition ſtill exiſts, and will pro- 


bably long continue. 


« After quitting the Neapolitans, the 
youthiul Sforza and his veteran bands en- 


tered into the ſervice of the duke of Milan, 


Philip Galeazzo, one of the moſt reſtleſs and 
turbulent of the Viſconti family, whoſe am- 
bitious graſpings at the ſovereignty of all 
Italy had drawn upon him the jealouſy and 
reſentment of the neighbouring ſtates, parti- 
cularly of Venice, who, flouriſhing in com- 
merce, riling in riches and in greatneſs, had 
formed ſchemes of dominion graſping and 
daring as his own. 3 
In thole interviews which Sforza neceſ- 
ſarily held with Galeazzo, he ſaw and con- 
verſed with the fair Bianca, the duke's ille- 
gitimate daughter, who was his only child, 
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and her beauty and accompliſhments made 
ſuch an impreffion, that the duke perceived 
it, and artfully rendered it a means of bind. 
ing the youthful warrior more ſtrongly to 
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his intereſt, by making him the moſt ſolenn 
promiſes, her hand ſhould reward his ſer. | 
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glory, Sforza performed prodigies of valour: O 
but when, by his wonderful exertions, be d 
had extricated Philip from all his difficulties, t 
that ungrateful prince reproached him wih 
his ignoble birth, his want of dominion, and 
refufed him the fair reward of his merit. 

* Stung by reſentment, the gallant adven- 
turer determined his ſword ſhould remedy 
the deficiencies of his birth; he turned his 
arms'againft the pope, from whom he con- I. 
quered the Marquiſate of Ancona, and much | 
other dominion, beſides great riches. But 
this not ſatisfying Galeazzo, Sforza took the 

. 
a 
t 
F 


reſolution of forcing him to ſeek for that 
union which now he affected to deſpiſe, and 1 
offered his ſervices to the Venetians, who t 
were again at war with Milan. 
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9 CHE 
de | ue « The Duke of Milan now ſaw city after 
ed YN 1 city wreſted from him, his army diſcomfited 
d. 7 in every engagement, and himſelf in immi- 
to I nent danger of being left an empty title. 
His proud heart was conſtrained to bow to 
Fneceſſtty, and humbly fue for peace to that 

4 man whom he had ſo groſsly inſulted: the 
49 Marquis of Eſte, ſince Duke of Modona, 
| offered to negociate between them; the 
sgh of Galeazzo, a vaſt fortune, and 
che ſucceſſion to the dukedom of Milan, 
vere tendered to Sforza, and accepted by 
nim with tranſport. He coneluded a peace, 
1 Inis marriage was celebrated with great pomp,, 


lucceſſor. 5 
vet the deceitful and zenden Ca- 
56220 refuſed to fulfil the greateſt part of 
This engagement: he withheld thoſe places, 
x T which were to have been a part of, his, 
4 1 daughter s dowry, and treated his fon-in-diew 


5 
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again to have recourſe to arms to bring him 
to reaſon. At the head of the Venetian ar- 
mies, Sforza once more conſtrained Philip, 
= 0 to 


1 and he was publicly declared, > by Philip, his 


T7 with ſuch indignity, that he was obliged, 
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to ſue for peace, but the duke died beſore 5 
it was concluded. = 
« Inſtead of that quiet ſucceſſion to the 
1 A 

dukedom of Milan, which Storza might have 


by 9 


D 3 


reaſonably expected, difficulties and obſtacle; ele 
every where ſprung up. The perfidious Ga. : £ 
leazzo nad, a ſhort time before his death, ; 
adopted Alphonſo of Arragon for his heir, who f cu 
was haſtening from Naples to aſſert his ſup- ; ; 
poſed right: Charles Duke of Orleans claimed # 
the dukedom as its legitimate heir, being the 
ſon of Philip's fiſter ; and the ſtates of Venice, * 
in conſequence of thoſe victories to which .B 4 
Sforza had led them, demanded it from him 1 | 
in right of conqueſt. The pope, whoſe do- 
minions he had curtailed, thwarted all his 1 
meaſures; and Sforza found no one friend 
but Coſmo de Medycis, for the Republic of 4 
Florence remained neuter. 3 
„But with the aſſiſtance of that money | 4 
with which the generous Coſmo cy [ 
ſupplied him, the Dravery and adcreſs of 
Francis, in the end, ſurmounted every dif- 1 
„ culty: the Milaneſe, grown ſenſidle of his 3 
worth, called him to their dominion with 
One 


if 


| K 
1 one voice; received him into their city with 
the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy, 
= here he and his ducheſs, in the moſt per- 
1 feet conjugal union, have now - reigned 
At eleven years, with equal honour to them- 
Wſclves, and happineſs to their people; the 
Woallant Sforza delighting now as much in. 
cultivating the arts of peace, as he had for- 
: F merly in thoſe of war. 

Noa let us recur to the piQtures.— 
9 Though nature formed theſe two great men, 
* Mahomet and Sforza, of the ſame ſublime 
$ elements, fortune has moulded them dif- 


im WEfcrently ; and though, in their portraits, the 
0- air of each is fingularly varied from the 
15 other, the variation has been impreſſed by 


he hand of neceſſity, and is by no means a 
mark indicative of internal diſſimilarity; for 
9 change the circumſtance of their birth, Ma- 
womet would have been Duke of Milan, and 
forza a Lord of the Eaſtern World. 

In the picture of Mahomet, you perceive 
that maſter of the world. Firm, erect, con- 
E fident of his own abilities, ſecure in deſpotic 
h fovereignty, he immediately advances upon 
e Vor. I. E | his 


(2 3 1 
his object, and, in a tone of indiſputable au- bi | 
thority, cries, © I will be obeyed.” 1 
ln that of Sforza, though the lion-likel 10 
air of the dauntleſs warrior is apparent, to- — | 
gether with a noble conſciouſneſs of his i 5 


inſtruments of his power, and being 0 
obliged to vin his difficult way by cireum. 
ſpedtion, patience, and prudence, you ſee | in 1 | 
his graceful form an air of condeſcenſion, 5 h 
bend of courteouſneſs; and in his eyes, i 
place of that fire which dazzles in thoſe 94 1 
Mahomet, and that fierceneſs which awes 
a look that once reflects, and penetrates; 4 
a piercing regard that ſearches the ſoul, and 
detects diſguiſe. Magnanimity mingles wit 
courage in his fine countenance, for he half 5 
Eknovn what it is to ſuffer ; and fineſſe a lit 1 
elouds the openneſs of his brow, for conceal. 
ment and art have been neceſſary to him.” / 
Here Bellino ceaſed. Calliades expreſſed, 
:4n. ardent-terms, the pleaſure: the converſa- 
Ne him; and had the ſatisfaction off 
being informed, it ſhould be reſumed at ſome 
convenient opportunity. | N 
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CHAP. II. 


F EW days had paſſed ere Calliades re- 


minded Bellino of his promiſe, who readily 


complied with bis pupil's wiſhes, by ſetting 


before him the ſtern portraits of two re- 
nowned warriors. 


= * Theſe. (ſaid he) are two men, whoſe 
names wilt deſcend to lateſt poſterity,” for 
we brave ſtand they made againſt the torrent 
WD of the Ottoman conqueſts. This is Hun- 


niades, the White Knight of Hungary, and 
that Scander Beg, Prince of Albania.” — 
Whilſt you contemplate their features, I-will 


llightly ſketch the outline of their hiſtory. 


The emperor Albertus, archduke of 


Auſtria, who held the crown of Hungary in 
right of his wife, the daughter of the em- 


peror Sigiſmund, died without male iſſue, 
but left his Queen enceinte. The ſtates of 
Hungary taking into conſideration their pe- 
rilous ſituation from the neighbourhood of 

E 2 bf the 


1 

the all-conquering Amurath ; who, if he had 
not abſolutely ſubdued the provinces which 
formed the barrier of their kingdom, Servia 
and Wallachia; yet held the petty princes 
of thoſe diſtritts in ſuch ſubjection, that 
nothing was to be hoped from their inter- 
poſition, and deeming the government of a 
woman too weak to repel ſo potent an ad- 
verſary, offered the perſon of their youthful 
queen, and with her their kingdom, to Ula- 
- diſlaus, the young and brave monarch of 
Poland, That prince acceded to the pro- 
poſal; but, before the negociation could be 
concluded, the queen was delivered of a 
ſon. Averle to the purpoled union, alive 
to the intereſts of her child, ſhe refuſed her 
conſent; formed a party for herſelf in the 
kingdom, and the event was diſſentions, 
factions, and at length civil war. 

Thus, the very means which that brave 
and free people had taken to ſtrengthen 
themſelves againſt Amurath, proved the-moſt 
favourable circumſtance which could have 
happened for him. He took immediate ad- 
vantage of it, paſſed the Danube into Wal- 
lachia, by rapid marches reached Hungary, 

| and, 


1 

and, while two competitors contended for 
the kingdom, would quickly have wreſted 
it from both, had not Jobn Hunniades, re- 
gardleſs of the. feuds which tore his un- 
happy country, and attentive alone to 1ts 
real intereſts, aſſembled, in this ex1gency,, 
a body of brave men; which, though much 
too weak to contend with the ſultan in the 
field, yet ſo haraſſed him in his marches, 
cutting off his foraging parties, and inter- 
cepting his proviſions, that he was at laſt 
conſtrained, for want of being able to ſubſiſt 
his vaſt army in the deſolated country, to 


repaſs the Danube, and return to Adrianople. 


« Not however diſcouraged, Amurath, 
early in the ſucceeding ſpring, ſat his face 
againſt Hungary, The inhabitants of that 
country had now compromiſed their diffe- 
rences. Uladiſlaus was declared the guardian 
of the kingdom, as Hunniades was of the 


queen, and of the intereſts of the young 


prince, whoſe perſon, for its better ſecurity, 


was placed under the care of the emperor, 
ſo that their councils united, enabled them 


with greater effect to defend the Kingdom. 
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« The firſt attempt of Amurath, was on 


Belgrade, a town of infinite ſtrength, on the 
confluence of two rivers, the Save and the 
Danube; and by i its ſituation on the frontier 
of Hungary of the firſt importance, as it may 
be Jultly termed the key of Chriſtendom, 
and its bulwark againſt the attacks of the 
Ottomans. 
The efforts which the fultan night to 
take this place were incredible: high mounts 
and towers were raiſed againſt it; the walls 
were battered with the utmoſt fury, while 
the Danube and Save were covered with 


Turkiſh veſſels to intercept all ſupplies. 


The town was as bravely defended as at- 


tacked, by a Florentine commander, who 
greatly annoyed Amurath, and deſtroyed his 
ſoldiers by means of a duſt, compoſed of 
nitre, ſalphur, and charcoal; which, being 
fired, exploded upon them, with irreſiſtible 
force, balls of iron, through long tubes; 
and even when a breach was made in the 
walls, and it was mounted by the Janiſaries, 
they were repulſed with the loſs of twelve 
thouſand of their braveſt men. 
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Finding, at length, every art incEFeQual, 
me diſappointed ſultan, in great bitterneſs of 
mind, was conftrained to raiſe the ſiege, and 4 
had the ſtill farther mortification of having 
thoſe troops, which, on his return to Adri- 
anople, he had left to ravage the country, 
attacked by Hunniades, who gained a com- 
plete victory over them. Amurath did not 
now diſdain hearkening to overtures of 
peace. A ſolemn covenant was entered into 
between him and the Hungarians, of which 
both ſides ſolemnly {wore to preſerve tlie 
good faith: U ladiſlaus on the Goſpel, the 
Sultan on the Alcoran. 

Soon after this event, weary of the toils 
of ſtate, and diſguſted with the world, the 
noble Amurath, convoked an aſſembly of his 
great men, formally refigned the imperial 
turban to his ſon Mahomet, then about. 
twenty years old, and retired into philoſo.,.. 
phic ſolitude. | | 

« But no ſooner was the „ acquainted 
with this uncommon incident, than the ſur- 
rounding nations, thoſe who had felt, and | 
thoſe who had dreaded, the power of his 
arms, united againſt his ſon: even the Hun- 
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Te ] 
garians, notwithſtanding their recent oath, 
were found in the combination; for their 
cardinal legate, julian Ceſarini, made it 
ſatisfadorily appear to them, that it could not, 
as it was made without the conſent of the pope, W 
be of any obligation, but, on the contrary, 9 
as no faith ought to be kept with infidels | bs 
and heretics, it was meritorious to violate it, 
His holineſs formally abſolved Uladiſlaus 
from his oath, and commanded the truce to be 
broken. 0 
Thus, freed from all confcientious re- 2 | 

ſtraints, Uladiſlaus and Hunniades, at the 
head of the Aſian and European powers, in- 
vaded and ravaged the Ottoman territories; | 
while one hundred and twenty-five Roman 
and Venetian gallies blocked up the mouth 

of the Boſphorous, by which the ſultan's 
communication with Europe and Aſia was 
cut off. 

« Alarmed at this formidable confederacy, 

- Mahomet haſtened to his father, laid his 
turban at his feet, and entreated bim to re- 
ſume the ſovereignty. With much reluc- 
tance, Amurath conſented. By his addreſs, 
he relaxed the vigilance of the Roman and 

YT Venetian 
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Venetian admirals, paſſed the Boſphorous, 
repaired to Adrianople, and, with an army 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, at- 

tacked the confederates at Varna, 
« In the beginning of the action, Amu- 
rath, indignant at the perfidy of the Chriſ- 
tians, and precipitated by paſſion and re- 
ſentment, advanced in perſon, at the head 
of his horſe, too far for the infantry to ſup- 
port him; of which the eagle- eyed Hun- 
mades took ſuch advantage, that the Otto- 
mans were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 
In this diſtreſfing moment, Amurath pulled. 
from his boſom the Hungarian treaty, ſtuck. 
the unfolded writing on his [pear as a banner,, 
and, in a voice heard by both armies, ap- 
pealed to the juſtice of God for the puniſh- 
ment of perjury. The ſpirits of his enemies. 
were damped, the ardour of his own troops 
rekindled at the appeal, they fought with ſuch, 
fury, that the total rout of the confederates. 
enſued, UJadiſlaus was killed, as was that 
firebrand, the cardinal legate, together with 
a vaſt number of prelates and churchmen, 
who deemed themſelves performing a ſervice 
acceptable to God in fighting againſt the 
„ E 5. Infidels;, 
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( 82 ) 
Infidels; and the brave Hunniades was taken 
priſoner, as he was making his retreat, by 


Dragul, the vawod of Wallachia, in whoſe. 


territory the battle was fought. Nor was 


the victory bloodleſs on the ſide of the 


ſultan, who loſt thirty thouſand of his beſt 
troops. | 

« Afflicted at the ſlaughter of ſo many 
brave men, the victory of Mahomet was 
taſteleſs to him. His deſire of retirement 
recurred with additional force from this ſhort 
remiſſion ; again he reſigned his ſceptre, and 
buried himſelf in ſolitude. The ſame event 
enſued: the Chriſtians acquired freſh ſpirits; 
the indefatigable Hunniades, now at liberty, 


with his Hungarians, were again at their 


head; and a new enemy, reſtleſs, daring, 
the intrepid Scander Beg, was added to the 
liſt ; but whoſe hiſtory, for the clearer com- 
prehenſion of it, we will reſerve apart. 

« So modeſt was then the opinion which 
Mahomet entertained of his own abilities, 
that he again entreated his father to reſume 
the ſovereignty: and ſo diſpleaſed was Amu- 
rath. at his ſon's want of confidence in him- 
ſelf, that, on quitting his ſolitude, he indig- 
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7 nantly commanded Mahomet to confine him 


ſelf to it, as a place which better befitted 


WE him than the throne of a warlike empire. 


« On the plains of Bulgaria, Amurath en- 


2 countered, and entirely defeated, Hunniades, 
X who was taken priſoner by the deſpot of 
| Servia, and was obliged to purchaſe his li- 
| berty, by giving his daughter in marriage 
| to the deſpot's ſon. Amurath returned to. 


Adrianople, celebrated the marriage of his 


| fon Mahomet, and very ſoon after died, 
being no more than forty-nine years of age. 


% Now the genius of Mahomet blazed 
forth : the remains of the Roman empire 


were ſubdued, Conſtantinople was taken, and 
| Greece owned him for her lord. He made 
himſelf maſter of Servia, and commenced 
| the ſiege of Belgrade, with an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men, while the 


rivers were covered with a fleet of three 


hundred veſſels; and vaſt inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction, called mortars, the invention of - 
4 | Mahomet, which, by the affiitance of the- 
nitrous duſt, exploded from their tremen- 
dovs jaws great balls of iron, were brought 
to batter the walls. | 
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« But the intrepid Hunniades had thrown 


himſelf inte the city, and repelled every at- 
tack of that immenſe hoſt. He deſtroyed 


the mortars, and in an hour, fortunate for 


Hungary, ſallied forth, gave the ſultan battle, 
totally defeated him, and deſtroyed his whole 
fleet. This glorious victory, which preſerved WW 
the liberties of Hungary, and rendered the | A 
name of Belgrade odious to the ear of Ma- 
homet, was, by the grateful Hungarians, 
deemed too dearly purchaſed, ſince it coſt 
their invaluable defender his life, who died 
a few days after the battle o the wounds he 
received in it.“ 

« Now we will caſt our eyes on Scander 


Beg, whoſe real name is George Caſtriot. 


His father was deſpot of Albania and Epirus, 
whoſe domain, conquered by Amurath, was 
left under the government of its native ſo- 
vereign, but his four ſons were detained as 
hoſtages by the ſultan; the three eldeſt in a 
ſtate of confinement, whilſt George, the 
younger, was circumciſed, educated in the 
Mahometan religion, and in the Ottoman 


Court. 


ce 1 


t os } | 
6. As George grew up, he diſcovered ſuch: 
extraordinary mental powers, ſuch amaling 
ſtrength and agility in all his exerciſes, that 
he became the greateſt favourite of Amurath, 
who ſurnamed him. Iſcander, or Alexander, 
from the Macedonian conqueror; which, with 
the additional appellation of Beg, or Lord, 
which was given him when in conſequence 
of the ſultan's high opinion of his abilities. 
and fidelity, he was made governor of a 
province, forms the name by which he 1s 
now known, Seander Beg, or Lord Alex- 
ander. ; 

« Whilſt Amurath continued to heap fa- 
vours and honours on him, the father and: 
three elder brothers of Scander Beg. died; 
deeming himſelf now heir of Epirus and Alba- 
nia, he determined to ſeize their ſovereignty. 
He ſecretly commenced a correſpondence 
with ſome of their chief men, formed a con- 
iiderable party in the country, and laid per- 
due for an opportunity of openly declaring. 
his pretenſions. | 

“An opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf. 
Scander Beg was. ſent to command againſt 
the 
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the Chriſtians, under Caram Beg, the very 
baſhaw who was appointed governor of Al- 
bania after the deceaſe of John Caſtriot. 
1 Caram Beg was defeated and taken priſoner: 
il Scander Beg fled in the rout of the army, 
but, wakeful to his own intereſt, and by no 
means nice in the mode of effecting it, he, 
with his party, joined in his flight the ba- 
ſhaw's ſecretary, who was flying alſo with 
feveral attendants, and took upon him to 
direct them into a thick foreſt for ſhelter; 
where, whilſt they were repoſing their weary 
limbs, he, with his adherents, ſuddenly fell 
on the attendants of the affrighted ſecre- 
tary, and after having murdered them, con- 
ſtrained him to write a letter in the name of 
his maſter, and ſeal it with his ſignet, ad- 
dreſſed to the magiſtrates of Croia, the prin- 
cipal city of Albania; with orders to diſplace 
the preſent governor of the garriſon, and. 
put it into the hands of Scander Beg. This 
buſineſs performed, the harmleſs ſecretary 

was murdered alſo. | 
„ Furniſhed with this mandate from the 
baſhaw, Scander Beg gained poſſeſſion of 
Croia, and killed every ſoldier of the Turk- 
iſh 


Ind Epiriots every where flew to arms, the 
ttoman garriſons were all put to the ſword, 
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Ih garriſon, who would not abjure Maho- 


etaniſm, for Scanderbeg now profeſſed the 
oft zealous Chriſtianity. The Albanians 


vas every Turk found in the country. 


« Amurath, whoſe fincerity and good faith 


Nands unimpeached even by Chriſtians, was 


ot more exaſperated at this maſſacre of his 


oldiers and ſubjetts, than he was at the deep 


ZZiſimulation and ingratitude of his favourite: 


e ſent the baſhaw Ali againſt him; but Ali, 


hy an over-weening confidence, was defeated 


ith the loſs of twenty thouſand men. This 


4 victory, with the wars in which Amurath 


vas perſonally engaged, afforded Scander 
| Beg time to ſtrengthen himſelf. He for- 


7 
5 


Itifled the mountains and paſſes of Epirus, 
made himſelf maſter of Sfetigrade its prin- 
WJ <ipal city, and ſent his family and valuable 


effects into the territories of Venice; for 
that ſtate occupied a long tract of land on 


the ſea coaſt, but ſeparated from the inland 
countries of Albania and Epirus by a con- 
tinued chain of mduntains. 
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(86 } 
« At length Amurath, breathing from hi 

other wars, found leiſure to march again 
him; but ere the ſultan advanced, Scandal 
Beg ſurpriſed and defeated two bodies d 3 
troops, which were ſent to open the paſſe, A 
and prepare the way for the main army, I 
Amurath entered Epirus, and laid fiege to 
Sfetigrade, which was defended by Perla, 
one of Scander Beg's beſt officers, and a} 
picked garriſon ; whilſt Scander Beg himlelf 
kept the field with ten thouſand horle, and 
was perpetually alarming, haraſſing, and de. | 
ſtroying the Ottoman troops; nor would 
Amurath have taken the city, had not the 
ſuperſtition of the Epiriots aſſiſted him: a 
traitor was bribed to throw a dead dog into 3 
the only well which ſupplied the garriſon 4 
with water, and there was not a ſingle ſoldier NF 
who did not prefer periſhing with thirſt to | 
drinking of that polluted ſpring : thus ſuper- 
ſtition ſubdued thoſe who had braved all the 
thunder of the Ottoman arms, from May to 
September. 
„ The ſultan next laid ſiege to Croia; but 
finding all his attempts bravely repulſed by | 
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the garriſon, and himfelf contiuually has, 


raſſed by Scander Beg, the weather alſo be- 


coming ſevere, he moſt reluctantly raiſed the 
ſiege, and in his retreat was in imminent 
danger of being cut off, and periſhing in the 
paſſes of the mountains, by the flying troops 


of Scander Beg, who hung on his rear, 
ready to take . of every unguarded 
moment. 


« Farly in the next ſpring, Amurath again 


3 ſet down before Croia, having divided his 


vaſt army, one part being appointed to carry 
on the ſiege, the other to face Scander Beg, 
and preſerve the ſultan's camp from the an- 
noyances of his flying excurſions. 

„ Scander Beg had entrenched himſelf in 
the mountains, which divided his territories 
from the Venetian, at ſuch a proper diſtance 
from Croia, as enabled him to act according 
to the exigence of the moment: thence ſally- 
ing forth, as he ſaw advantage, he, after a 
number of ſkirmiſhes with the oppoſing army, 
at length, in a general engagement, entirely 
defeated it, and penetrated into the camp at 
the moment it was moſt defenceleſs, the 
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69 
troops being moſtly drawn off for a general 
aſſault on the city. 


* On the alarm, the guard of the camp 


was ſoon reinforced, and the general of 


Scander Beg drew off his ſoldiers in good 
order; but Scander Beg himſelf, hurried by 
fury or avarice to a diſtance, ſuddenly found 
himſelf ſurrounded by the Turks, in the 
midſt of their camp. Nothing could have 
ſaved him in this dangerous moment, but the 


molt daring effort : he furiouſly charged all 


who oppofed him, hewed his way through 


the Ottomans, knowing his armour was {6 
well tempered that no common weapon could 
pierce it, and, after incredible difficulties, 
reached his intrenchments, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible joy of his army, who had ſuppoſed him 
killed. | 

This irruption of Scander Beg, in the 
critical moment, had enfeebled the general 
aſſault of Croia, and the defeat of the army 
rendering the country round acceſſible, he 
kept the camp of Amurath in perpetual 


alarm, and routed every detachment which 


was ſent againſt him, ſo that at length the 
| ſultan, 
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Iltan, diſheartened once en, abandoned 
de place. „ 
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e Hungarians, offered to Scander Beg the 
3 eaceable poſſeſſion of his country, on con- 
Wition of paying an annual tribute, but this 
Wis independent ſpirit refuſed, 


ere ſent by that prince againſt him, and 
ow deeming himſelf able to att offenſively, 
hn receiving a ſupply of men from Alphonſo, 
1 ing of Arragon and Naples, he made an 
Wrruption into the ſultan's dominions, ravaged 
the country, and laid ſiege to a ſtrong frontier 
own of great conſequence. A numerous 
army was ſent to its defence, and here Scan- 
der Beg ſuffered his firſt defeat. His Italian 
auxiliaries were moſt of them killed, and 
himſelf conſtrained to fly into Italy, till he 
could acquire ſtrength for new attempts. 

* At Naples I had the happineſs,of ſeeing 


this great man, and taking a portrait of him. 


ſions into Albania, and generally with ſuc- 
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© The next ſpring, Amurath, engaged with 


&« On the acceſſion of Mahomet, Samer | 
zeg defeated two conſiderable armies which 
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„„ 
Mahomet ſet up a pretender to hi 
domain, in the perſon of Ameſa, the ſon gf 
his elder brether ; but this expedient failing 
of any effect, he has at length concluded 


cels. 


peace with him. This, I think, however, 
will be of ſhort continuance, as the reſtleß 
and enterpriſing chief is now at Rome, ſoli- 
citmg the pope and the Italian princes for 
aſſiſtance, uſing every art to render his 
cauſe the cauſe of religion, and endeavour- 
ing to perſuade his holineſs to preach a cru. 
ſade againſt the Infidels: and I know not a 
mind better diſpoſed to oblige him than the 
preſent pon:iiff, who, with great talents and 
learning, poſſeſſes alſo abundant zeal for 
extending the empire of that church of which 
he is the head. | | 
% Obſerve the countenances of theſe two 
Chriſtian champions as they are called, and 
you will find their expreſſion as various as 


their character. The fearleſs courage of 


Hunniades, was not only tempered: with pru- 
dence, but ſoftened by humanity :. in him 
you ſee the patriot united with the general, 


It was not ambition, but the love of his. 
country, which led. him to the field, which 
aerved 


alle 


erV 


min 


baſe 


tiats 


pole 


his 
The 
bis 
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iy nerved bis arm againſt its enemies, which 
* alled forth the ine xhauſtible reſources of a 
"> ind, at once great and politic. With no 
d a ; | Er 
Whaſe paſſions to gratify, no revenge to ſa- 
* tiate, without perſonal animoſity, he op- 
N poſed, with dauntleſs valour, the invader of 
Ks. his country, but ſpared its vanquiſhed foe. 
2 The blood of a fallen adverſary never ſtained 
4 his ſword ; by him was no priſoner ever 
I murdered in cold blood. His ſober eye is 
ru. -., .. 5 
i; intrepid, without fierceneſs; his poſture firm, 


8.5 without elation. Wiſdom fits with valour 
aon his brow—goodnels ſhines on his cheek. 
« The country of Scander Beg ſubdued, 
h is religion overturned, and his family in 
captivity—a foul of ſenſibility muſt feel, and 
feeling reſent ſuch wrongs. Yet till ambi- 
a tion awakened their emotions, Scander Beg 
ſeemed to be devoid of them; and careſſed, 
of bonoured, and promoted by Amurath, had 
u. (cancelled the power of revenging the injuries 
m Pof his family, without incurring the charge 
1, Jof perſonal ingratitude. When he found 
is, himſelf heir of Epirus, he felt his ft religi- 
h J ous ſcruples; then ambition, not patriotiſm, 
q unſheathed his ſword : he fought not for his 


country, 
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country, but for himſelf; not to emancipat 


that from ſlavery, but to render himelf it 
deſpot. By diſſimulation, fraud, and cruelty 


he laid the firſt foundation of his inde. 


pendence : by the moſt dauntleſs courag, 
the moſt indefatigable perſeverance, adi. 
vity, and policy, he raiſed the ſuperſtruQure, 
He has wonderful talents, infinite geniuz 


but they are guided by the ſpirit of deſtruc.ſ 
tion. Reſtleſs, ambitious, revengeful, mark 


the ferocity of that dark countenance : bt 
has an eye of fire, but it flames meteor-like 


| threatening baleful; like the elemental flaſh, 


it darts through you with a beam, acute 
penetrating, cruel. Pride fits of the arch 
of his eyebrow ; fury and vengeance breathe 
from his wide noſtrils. His whole aſpet 


ſpeaks quickneſs of diſcernment, and prompt- 
neſs of execution. His air is more than 
| erect, it is elate; more than firm, it is ob- 


ſtinate. 
« Are you not tired of theſe deſtroyers 


of mankind, called heroes ?—Let us repoſe} 


on this countenance. Nay, ſmile not, it 1s 
the portrait of a monarch, who ſtiles himſeli 
the Sovereign 7 Chriſtendom, the augult Fre- 


deric 


It is 
1{elt 
Pre- 
eric 
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deric the Third of Auſtria, the preſent em- 


peror of Germany. On thele features no 


irradiations of genius blaze, no emanations 


of a great and daring ſoul dazzle and con- 


found; temperate, quiet, indolent, the placid 


current of his life preſerves the noiſeleſs 
tenor of its way, inſenſible to the uncurbed 
inſolence of his feudal princes, unmoved at 
the anarchy which originates from his hold- 
ing the reins of government ſo looſely. 
When their diſputes come ſo near home as 
to break the good emperor's ſlumbers, he 


convokes aſſemblies, and holds diets, to re- 


ſtore peace, If he finds them inſufficient, 


be devoutly journeys to Rome, confers with 


the pope on the moſt effectual means of op- 


poſing the Turks, and then returns to Vi- 


enna, very much to the edification and profit 


of his turbulent ſtates. 


« But though no paroxyſm of, martial ik 
ever ſeized his ſoul, it is not deſtitute of 


ambition; which, though of too gentle a 
kind to impel him to over-run the world 


like Mahomet, induces him to employ his 
ſlender talents, and devote the little induſtry, 
of which he is capable, to undermine it. 
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His darling purſuit, his paſſion, is family IM ' 


aggrandizement ; and unremittingly attentive | 
to this point, cautious, circumſpect, conſide- 

rate, provident, it is amaſing what he has | 
done towards its attainment. By a wonder- Þ | 
ful effort of ingenuity, he has compriſed the 
ſummit of his pride and glory in five words, 
of which the five vowels forming regularly the 


1 initials, he has taken the five vowels for his 
1 motto. The words are theſe, © Auſtri el 
imperare orbi untverſo; i. e. Auſtria com- 
mands the whole world. | | 
A bon mot is repeated of Frederic's, 
which marks at once the ſelfiſhneſs, and ſang 

= froid, of his character. The lates of Milan 
had found it eſſential to their intereſt, to 
make the emperor their friend, and, in a 
viſit he made to their city, they preſented 
him with a brilliant ſervice of glaſs diſhes, 
upon which he gave a ſumptuous feaſt to 
the magiſtrates and nobility. His jeſter en- 

_ tering, ſportively ſhook the table, and, by 
bis boiſterous-mirth, broke the Milaneſe pre- 
ſent all to pieces. The emperor, without 
reprehending him, coolly remarked, that 
5 the 
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the thing could not poſſibly have happened, 
had the ſervice been of gold. 

« The ſummits of Etna and Caucaſus form 
not a greater contraſt than the characters of 
Frederic and Scander Beg: I will next, 


my young pupil, bring you acquainted with 
one, whoſe mind is a well-tempered com- 


pound of theſe two extremes, by ſetting be- 


fore you this picture, which is the portrait 


of Sante Bentivoglio, the guardian of Bo- 
logna, whoſe ſtory has much ſingularity. 

The little republic of Bologna has, 
with difficulty, preſerved her freedom from 
the unjuſt pretenſions and ambitious en- 


croachments of her reſtleſs and potent neigh- 


bours : and that ſhe did ſo was entirely ow- 
ing to the ſpirit and abilities of the Benti- 
voglio family; which, for that reaſon, is 


juſtly the darling of the people, and holds 


nearly the ſame place in Bologna which the 
Medici do in Florence. | | | 

After having refuſed ſubmiſſion to the 
ſpecious claims of the pope, and weathered 
the ſtorm which Milan had brought againft 
them, in which Hercules Bentivoglio loſt his 
lite, the Bologneſe were near becoming a 


— 
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prey to treachery at home, Philip Galeazzo, 
the duke of Milan, by the aſſiſtance of a 
diſcontented nobleman, gained entrance into 
the city in the dead of night, with a body 
of ſoldiers : Annibal Bentivoglio, the father 
of Hercules, was murdered, and all was 
ſlaughter and confuſion, Recor from 
their firſt ſurpriſe, however, the Bologneſe 
flew to arms, and drove the Milaneſe out of 
their city. But the joy of their deliverance 
Was greatly damped when they refleted not 
one was left of their beloved family, but an 
infant ſon of Annibal's S; and the extinction 
of this race of patriotic heroes was lamented 
by all ranks of people, as the greateſt miſ- 
fortune which could have befallen the re- 
public. 

c Count Poppi happened to be then in 
the city, and witneſſed the general diſtreſs; 
he preſented himſelf before the ſenate, and 
informed it, that Hercules Bentivoglio did 
not die childleſs as was generally imagined”; 
for that he had a ſon of twenty years old, 
then reſiding at Florence, though ignorant 
of his noble birth, 


The 


oY 
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ec The ſenate was enraptured at this intel 
ligence, eagerly inquired the particulars, 
and was informed by the count, that Her- 


cules, when but little more than a boy, form- 


ed an attachment with an attendant of his 
mother's, a beautiful girl of Florentine pa- 
rents, and plebeian rank, by whom he had 
this ſon: but to preſerve the reputation of 


its mother, the connection and its conſe- 


quences had been ſo ſecret, that few per- 
fons even ſuſpected it. Something, however, 
at laſt awakened the jealouſy of the girl's 
parents; who, taking advantage of her mak= 
ing them a viſit, forced her into a marriage 


vith a rich plebeian of Florence, by name 
Caſcheſe. Hercules, who doated on her, 


was inexpreſſibly hurt, and for ſome time 
had no other conſolation then viſiting and 
careſſing his infant ſon, who was nurſed near 
the gates of Bologna, and named Sante: 
Count Poppi, then a youth alſo, between 
whom and Hercules there ſubſiſted an unre- 
ſerved friendſhip, frequently accompanying 
him on theſe viſits. 


« Caſcheſe dying when Sante was very 
young, the widow, having no other chil- 


1 dren, 


dren, took him home as the ſon of her huſ. 
band, and gave him an education much above 
his rank: Hercules, ſtill continuing to ſee 


him at every opportunity, but without dif- 


covering himſelf to the child, deterred by 


the importunities of its mother, and his re- 


gard for that reputation ſhe wiſhed to pre- 


ſerve. He had, however, formed a plan for 
the advancement of Sante, when a glorious 


death, in the arms of victory, deprived the 
republic of his ſervices. Since which time 
a brother of Caſcheſe, a rich wool-dreſſer 
of Florence, having no child of his own, 
and ſuppoſing him his brother's, charmed 
with the brilliant talents and ſpirit of the 


youth, was grown extremely attached to 
him, and promiſed to make him his heir. 


«© Count Poppi was known by the ſenate 
to be a man of probity and honour ; relying 
therefore on his word, without any heſitation, 
its members immediately appointed deputies 


to demand the youth, for the guardianſhip of 
| the infant ſon of Annibal, and of the ſtate. 


Theſe deputies, perſonally acquainted with 
the favorite family, haſtened to Florence, en- 
upd the houſe of Caſcheſe, and- demanded 


of 
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of the widow a. fight of her ſon. - Greatly 
warmed at the manner of their requeſt; ſhe 
yet ſummoned him into their preſence. 
When ſtruck with the ſimilarity of his fea- 
tures, his air, and his manner to the deceaſed 
Hercules, on the moment of his entrance 
one of them cried, * Queſtions are unneceſ- 
ſary: the perſon of this youth is ſufficient 
to identify his father. He muſt be the fon 
of Hercules Bentivoglio; and as ſuch, the 
republic of Bologna demands him for 5g 
guardian of her infant chief.“ | 
« The amazed youth gazed on his aſto- 
niſhed and bluſhing mother, whoſe extreme 
confuſion, at this unexpected recognition, 
gave credence to the aſſertion. Can it be 
true? (he cried, a noble pride fluſhing his 
cheek—pleaſure beaming in his eyes) — Is 
it poſſible that I am not the ſon of a plebeian ?» 
„The anſwer was as ſatisfactory to the 
deputies, as it was tranſporting to himſelf; 
for a conſciouſneſs of the meanneſs of his 
birth had long hung heavy on his ſoul, and 
repreſſed the aſpirings of his genius. 
The ſenate of Florence, perſonally un- 
. acquainted with Count Poppi, and more diſ- 


F 3 paſſionate 


paſſionate than the Bologneſe, before they 
conſented that Sante ſhould leave their city, 
appointed Coſmo de Medicis, and Capponi, 
to examine into the affair. When finding, 
after a minute inveſtigation, every circum- 
ſtance true, they preſented Sante with robes 
and equipages ſuitable to the rank which 
awaited him. He entered upon his office 
«with applauſe; and notwithſtanding the dil- 
advantages of his former obſcure ſtation, ſo 
happily has nature formed his mind, as well 
as you may obſerve ſhe has his perſon, that 
he continues it with equal honour to himſelf, 
advantage to his family, and glory to the 
republic,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Tuvs did our youthful Cypriot both 
pleaſingly and uſefully employ thoſe hours, 


which his attendance on the queen conſtrain- 
ed him to ſpend in Florence; but which by 
his royal miſtreſs were expended in bitter 
regrets for loſt grandeur, and uſeleſs ſolici- 


tations for means to regain it, F he heart of 
Coſmo de Medicis poſſeſſed the moſt exqui- 
fite ſenſibility ; he ſympathiſed in all her ſor- 


rows, and aſſiduouſly ſought to alleviate her 
diſtreſfes; but never did favour or affeQion 
to any objet detach him from the true intereſt 
of his country. 3 

« Command, Madam, (ſaid he to Char- 
lotte) my yrivate fortune; reign ſovereign in 


my houſe and family; for of theſe I can 


honeſtly diſpoſe. But Florence is no military 
ſtate; its welfare reſts on its commerce, and 
war is utterly incompatible with its intereſts. 
Much then as I, a ſimple individual, wiſh to 
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ſerve you, it muſt be in that private capacity 
only; for I cannot with honour, and therefore 
pardon my plainneſs, if I add I wit not in 
wy public character influence the ſenate to 
injure the republic.“ 

This ought effectually to have . all 


Farther importunity; but Charlotte, aftuated 


more by feminine weakneſs than royal mag- 
nanimity, by tears and teazing ſought to ſhake 


the firmneſs of his foul. She ſaw him flexible, 


complailant in all things which concerned 


not the commonwealth, ſolicitous for her ac- 
commodation, ſtudious of her happineſs ;. not 


poſſeſſing ſufficient greatneſs of mind to com- 
prehend the ſublimity of his character, ſhe 
attributed the dictates of real patriotiſm to 
caprice; was diſguſted and offended at what 
ought to have excited her higheſt admiration, 
and abruptly left the republic of F lorence, 
to ſeek for better fortune at Rome. 

Kneas Sylvius was then on the papal 


throne, who on his acceſſion took the rame 
of Pius the ſecond. He was, originally a 


Sieneſe, and his father in ſuch poverty, that 
young Aneas, from an inordinate thirſt for a 
learned education, laboured ſome time with a 
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farmer to procure money for its acquirement. 
By the aſſiſtance of great talents, indefatiga- 


ble zeal in whatever he undertook, and a 


fincere attachment to the intereſts of his em- 


ployers, he had filled various poſts in church 


and ſtate with univerſal applauſe; but with 


ſuch little private emolument, that he after- 
wards declared, he was not worth money 


| ſufficient to purchaſe a pair of ſhoes the day 


before he was elected pope. 
Nothing could be worſe timed than this 
viſit of Charlotte's to Pius, for ſhe found 


him zealouſly employed in digeſting a plan 


for uniting all the Chriſtian powers, and pro- 
moting with all his might a cruſade againſt 
the infidels. He had written with his own 


hand a letter to Mahomet, fraught with pious 


exhortations, and with arguments of ſuch 
weight, as he thought could not fail of con- 


verting that monarch to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion: but the anſwer of the diſdainful Ozto- 
man was ſo far from flattering the Pontiff with 


the ſucceſs of his labours, that perſonal ran- 
cour, mingled with religious zeal, in accele- 
rating preparations for exterminating, if it 
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were poſſible, from the earth, all the be. 
hevers of the falſe prophet. 
No aſſiſtance of either men, money, or 
intereſt, was to be expected here: and all the 
gratification which the queen of Cyprus re- 
ceived from her journey, was the flattering 
applauſe of his holineſs for her endeavours, 
though ineffectual, to extend his authority 
over her dominions, for which he aſſured her 
ſhe merited beatification, the felicity of 
kiſſing his feet, and receiving his bene- 
diction. * LOSES 
The pleaſures which Calliades enjoyed. 
were quite of another kind. He inſpected 
with admiration and reverence the vene- 
rable remains of ancient grandeur; he con- 
verſed with learned men; reſorted to the 
ſhops of the artiſans; and though he could 


not diſcover another Gentili Bellino, yet 


meeting with a painter not greatly inferior to 
him, by the aſſiſtance of his inſtructions, 
much practice, and real genius for the art, 
he attained to very high perfection in it. 
Whilſt the queen, uncertain where next to 
ſeek aſſiſtance, refuſed the ſociety of thoſe 

Roman 


© 5 

Roman dames, whoſe converſation would 
probably have alleviated her melancholy, 
abandoned herſelf to grief in ſolitude, and 
loſt, in the bitter retroſpe&ion of the bap- 
pineſs of her paſt hours, every pleaſure which 
the preſent might have afforded her. 

She frequently received letters, as did 


Calliades, from Thraſyllus; whoſe ſituation 


enabled him to ſend off any intelligence which 
he had to communicate, and receive any 
from the ſea, but entirely precluded every 


poſſibility of knowing any thing of the iſland : 


he continued cloſe blockaded in the citadel 
of Cerines; as was Lewis of Savoy {till in 
the garriſon of Nicoſia, the only two places 
which now held out againſt James. = 
The queen remained ſome time at Rome, 
becauſe ſhe knew not how elſe to diſpoſe of 
herſelf; treated by the pope and cardinals 
with much ceremonious reſpect, many flatter- 
ing ſpeeches, but without receiving, or being 


taught to expect, any eſſential ſervice: and 


Calliades continued his uſual amuſements and 
avocations. 
La one afternoon he took his way alone 


to the Coliſeum, having before but curſorily 
F 6 viewed 
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viewed it, in company with ſome gay compa- 
nions. He entered the precinèts of this pro- 
digious edifice, and contemplated its vaſt diſ- 


play of ruins with mingled awe and wonder: 
here a tottering portico, there a falling en- 
tablature; farther on, overturned ſeats. While 
the ivy and the bramble creeping along the 
enormous maſſes, and ſtriking root in the 
cement, by detaching the parts from each 
other, aſſiſted the decay of time, and the ra- 
vages of barbariſm. 

Calliades was in a meditative humour. 
From its preſent, his imagination aſcended to 
its former ſtate, erected as a monument of 
unbounded power immeaſured wealth; and 
he fighed at the tranſient duration of the 
proudeſt works of man. 

« Here it was (ſaid he), that ſlaves, gla- 
diators, martyrs combated; and nobles, 
princes, emperors, were ſpettators. Here 
their limbs were mangled, their blood ſhed 


for the amuſement of their auguſt audience. 


Heavens! is it poſſeble that the groans of their 
dying fellow-creatures ſhould mingle with 
ſounds of joy? With the applauſive voices 
of the enlightened Romans? How ferocious 
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muſt that mind be which could find diverſion 
in the infliction of pain, in the ſhedding of 
blood! -, 
© But could the ſofter ſex, thoſe; W 


-greateſt charm is delicate ſenſibilitv, exquiſite 
tenderneſs, could they partake theſe ſports ? 


We are informed they did; that the languiſh- 
ing eye could turn from a lover's enraptured 
gaze, eagerly to behold the laſt agonies of a 
dying gladiator, and criticiſe his convulſive 
pangs—horrid ! monſtrous !** he exclaimed 
as he aſcended the upper ſtories, 

He ſeated himſelf in the receſs. of the em- 
perors: he looked round —“ How fallen thy 
grandeur! (he cried); how changed the ſcene, 
ſince from this ſpot the maſter of the world 
rolled his lordly eye, and life or death iſſued 
from his lips! | What ſilence, what ſolitude 


now reigns through theſe galleries, along 


theſe ranges of ſeats, under theſe vaulted 
porticoes, then rending with the applaufive 
ſhouts of eighty thouſand voices!” 

Evening gradually lengthening her ſhadows 


over the arcades, warned our Cypriot it was 
time to be gone. He deſcended into the 


Arena, and was departing thence, when two 


men 
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men, who had unperceived followed and 
waited for him, haſtily advanced; one of 
them ſtruck. at his breaſt with a dagger, the 
other with a club aimed a blow at his head. 
The agility of Calliades evaded both their 
attacks. He ſnatched the club, knocked 
down with it the man with the dagger, and 
ran after the other, who fled from before 
him. He ſoon loſt him, however, among 
the ruins; and not knowing but be might 


have more aſſociates, Calliades quitted the 


purſuit, and returned home. 


Utterly. at a loſs to gueſs from whom this 
intended aſſaſſination could proceed, as he 


was not conſcious. of having given cauſe of 


offence to any human being, Calliades, by 
the queen's defire, who was greatly alarmed 


at the attempt, for ſome time never walked 

but in company with a young Roman, who 

had ſhewn himſelf greatly attached to him. 
One day with this young friend paſſing 


under the arch of Titus, which Calliades 


contemplated with ever new delight, he 
pointed out to his companion's leſs diſcri- 


minating eye its beauties— the pomp of the 


triumph—the ſpoils of the Jews—the ſlaves 
ES * | who 
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| who drag the car the mild majeſty of the 
conqueror the croud of delighted Romans, 
| fixing their admiring eyes upon him an in- 


finity of perfections of the Grecian chiſel, 


each ſeeming more exquiſitely beautiful than 
the other, and peopling the marble with 


living images. Both were ſo abſorbed: by 


this charming object, that for ſome time nei- 
ther obſerved the arrival on horſeback of a 
knight in complete armour; but whoſe atten- 
tion, inſtead of being attracted by this noble 


monument, erected by Trajan to Titus, was. 


wholly engroſſed by Calliades himſelf. Our 


| Cypriot, admoniſhed by the elbow of his. 


friend, at length ſaw him, advanced, and 


courteoufly ſaluted him. 


The knight, without returning the ſalute, 
cried in a moſt unceremonious manner, * If 
I am not miſtaken, thou art Calliades ol | 
Cyprus.” 

I] have no reaſon to be aſhamed of that: 
name, fir knight, (replied our. Cypriot), it 
does belong to me.“ 

« But by the holy virgin mother thou haſt 
realon to be aſhamed of it, and of thyſelf 
alſo, _ the other); coward, aſſaſſin as 
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thou art, I come to revenge the murdered 
Melitus, thewrongs of his widow and daugh. 
ter, and have promiſed to preſent thy head 
and _ to them as explations of thy 
crimes.” 

« You have vromiſed, I truſt, more than 
you are able to perform, (replied Calliades, 
cooly), but your infamous FR" is an enigma. 
I cannot unriddle.” 

« Caitiff! Hypocrite! Wilt thou yield 
thyſelf my priſoner, or vainly attempt to 
defend thyſelf ?” | 

« I ſhall certainly attempt the defence of 
myſelf againſt the charge of ſuch deteſtable 
crimes as cowardice, aſſaſſination, and mur- 
der. Two hours hence I will meet you in 
this place.“ 
« Oh, ho! No tricks: do you think to 
eſcape me? I'Il not loſe ſight of you.“ 

„ My dear Leoni, (ſaid Calliades) run 
home for my armour. A horſe I ſhall not 
need, we will fight on foot.“ 

« But I leave you, (ſaid Leoni) unarmed 
with an armed man. 

« That my friend aſſures you of my ſafety. 
A true knight ſo far from attacking a de- 
fenceleſs 
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| pentetofs ln; will ſhield böm front the t- 
tacks of others. But haſten, my dear fellow, 


and let no one know your errand, leſt an in- 
glorious care for my perſon prevent = 


| juſtification of my honour.” 


Anxiety for the ſafety of his friend winged 
the feet of Leoni, and accelerated his return; 
whilſt the knight preſerved a fullen filence, 


and Calliades amuſed himſelf with more mi- 
| nutely inſpecting the arch. Calliades, with 

the aſſiſtance of the Italian, was quickly 
armed, and the conteſt was immediately be- 


11 

The onſet was furious on che ſide of the 
knight, who greatly exceeded Calliades in 
brutal ſtrength; but the cool addreſs, the 
agile intrepidity of Calliades prevailed againſt 
it, and the knight, in a ſhort time lay proſtrate 
upon the earth, his ſword in the hand of his 
opponent. © Take my life, (ſaid he, ſul- 
lenly), I meant not to ſpare thine.” | 

« Learn then ſentiments more worthy a2 
Chriſtian knight, (ſaid the victor), Live,— 
riſe. But inform me why this attack, and 
whence thy infamous charges?”? 


The 
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The ſurpriſe of Calliades could be equalled 
only. by his grief, on diſcovering his fair 
fame ſo blaſted in his native iſland, by the 
general reception of the horrid tale of aſſaſſi- 
nation and poiſoning, though Sir Ferdinand 
Padolia could not inform him from what 
ſource it originated, and he was far from 
ſuſpecting the friend and ſlave of Melitus. 
For the firſt time he learned the ſanguinary 
vow of Euryclea; and that the exquilite 
beauty, and immenſe fortune of her daughter, 
had induced many knights to feek the per- 
formance of it. Sir Ferdinand alſo informed 
him, that the king, on the importunity of 


Euryclea, had ſet a price upon his head, and 


he thought himſelf no longer at a loſs to ac- 

count for the attack made upon him in the 
Coliſeum. 

1 have conquered thee, (ſaid he to Sir 


Ferdinand), and thou oweſt me ſome ſervice.“ 


« I am your ſlave.” 
Not ſo: but thou ſhalt ſwear by the 
honour of knighthood, to relate to Her- 


i 2's 


mione, immediately on thy return to Cyp:/ us, 


che particulars. of our combat, and conver- 


| ſation; 
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fation ; and deliver to her a Jeter which F 


will write.“ 


Sir Ferdinand ſwore obedience to this com- 
mand. They ſtepped into a houſe of public 


| reſort, and Calliades wrote as follows: 


C CALLIADES To HERMIONE,” 


e I have not yet recovered my aſtoniſn- 
ment, my grief, beautiful Hermione, on diſ- 
covering the infamous calumnies with which 
I am loaded, and at the cruel] and miſtaken 
reſentment of Euryclea. 7 aſſaſſinate, I 


| poiſon the virtuous, the ineſtimable Melitus! 
I who hoped to cheriſh his memory in the 


tendereſt of all connections! Ah! Hermione, 
if that ardently deſired union muſt never take 
place, if it is not permitted me to hope for 


your love, at leaſt afford me your eſteem. 
But you hate—deteſt me—ſeek my life. 


Ah! the idea itſelf is death. If no proteſta- 


tions of mine are ſufficient in your eyes to ex- 
culpate me from the vile charges, give ſome 


credit, I beſeech you, to my actions; hear 
Sir Ferdinand Padolia relate our conbat. 


Truth will not force leſs conviction for coming 
unadorned;;: 
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unadorned; nor, with people of judgement, 
vill the probity of the knight ſuffer from hi 
native plainneſs; and ſay, when he has nar- 
rated faithfully the facts, beautiful Hermione, 
pronounce if you think it po/ſeble, that a man 
who could ſpare a foe, would baſely aſſaſſi. 
nate a friend, for ſuch was Melitus held in the 
beart of 


„ CALLIADES.”” 
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A Very few days after the laſt adventure, 
Lewis of Savoy arrived at Rome; but the 
queen, amidſt her tranſports on their re- 
union, had the extreme mortification to learn 


that James had ſo firmly fixed himſelf in the 


| throne of Cyprus, every place having yielded 


do him but the citadel of Cerines, that little 


hope remained of her ever reaſcending it : 
yet ſtill reluQant to relinquiſh the charms of 


| royalty, it was determined by theſe noble 
| fugitives to viſit the duke of Savoy, from 


whom Lewis promiſed himſelf to draw aſſiſt- 
ance. But if that hope proved abortive, they 
then reſolved on a perſonal application to the 
king of France, who had married a ſiſter of 
Lewis, and whoſe ambition they hoped to 
tereſt in their favour, by offering to hold 
Cyprus of him by tribute as a fief of France, 
if he aſſiſted them to regain it. | 
. The 


aus } 
The behaviour of the Savoyard prince 
evinced his ſenſe of the perſonal merit of Cal. 


liades, as well as his gratitude for the ſervices | 


of Thraſyllus: he would not hear of his re- 
turn to Cyprus, of which Calliades was de- 
ſirous, both to aſſiſt his father and clear his 
own fame from the calumnies with which it 
was blotted, but importuned his abode with 
them in terms ſo affecting to the warm and 
impaſſioned heart of the youthful Cypriot, 
that he ſwore to devote his life to the ſervice 
of the queen and prince, and that nothing 
but death ſhould divide him from them. 
Whilſt theſe matters were debating, and 
preparations making for their departure from 


Rome, Calliades was challenged three ſuc- 


ceſſive days by three different Cyprian 
knights; two of whom he had the good for- 
tune to diſarm, without wounding; and ge- 
nerouſly gave them their lives, upon condi- 
tion they 'made a faithful report of the com- 
| bats to the fair Hermione: the third was 


_ dangerouſly, though not mortally wounded, 


but engaged on his recovery to perform the 
fame ſervice. 
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At length our Cyprian party left Rome. 
They went by ſea to Nice in Piedmont, 


| which was part of the duke of Savoy's domi- 


nions, and arrived ſafe at Turin, its principal 


city, where the duke with his family reſided. 


The venerable duke of Savoy received 
Lewis and his conſort with the fond affektion 
of a father, but they did not experience much 


| fraternal tenderneſs from his eldeſt ſon Philip, 


who was greatly diſguſted at the return of a 
brother to claim a ſhare of their father's fa- 
your 'and wealth, whom he had deemed 


amply provided for by a marriage with the 


queen of Cyprus. Nor were his diſcontents 
allayed by the ſoftenings of female influence: 
Violante his wife, fiſter to the king of France, 
and like him of a dark and intriguing temper, 
was envious of the ſuperior rank of her ſiſter- 
in-law, and combined with her huſband ſo 
effeftually to thwart all their deſigns, and 
render the reſidence of Lewis and the queen 
ſo completely uncomfortable at Turin, that 
they ſoon made preparations for their jour- 
ney to France. 

While theſe diſcontents reigned in the 
palace of Turin, the active mind of Calliades 
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would not ſuffer him to remain idle: with 4 
Piedmonteſe knight, with whom he became 
acquainted, he climbed the mountains, and 
viſited the brave and hardy Helvetians, who, 
aided by. the patriot Tell, had emancipated 
themſelves from ſlavery; and amidft their 


precipices, rocks, and mountains, preſerved, | 


by many a bloody conteſt, their freedom in- 
violate. Poſſeſſing liberty, the Switzer felt 
not. the abſence. of inferior , bleſſings; but 
warm with enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm. for, that 
dear, though rugged country, for Which ;his 
fathers bled;. its. icy. mountains, its raying 
torrents, its roaring whirlwinds, were all, as 
its diſtinguiſhing charateriſtics, preſented to 
his prejudiced imagination ago many beau- 
ties, a and endeared. ock. unaljenably to! his 
heart. 8 Co % 2$5816383 l 
ncurſed with gold, anviſted by. luxury, 
inchappy, ignorance of all the ſuperfluous or- 
namepts of life, . yet the fertility. of. their val- 
lies, the vicinity of innumerable lakes, every 
vegetative ſpot amidſt their mountains and 
rocks cultivated by the unwearied hand of 


induſtry, gave this rational People all its ne- 
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ceſſaries, all chat can conduce to its real com- 


forts. Es 
Our ſenſible traveller was charmed with 


the ſimple manners of the Helvetians; with 


that plainneſs of addreſs, which, diſdaining 
adventitious diſtinctions, preſents undaunted- 
ly and without form man to man unaffett= 
ns frank, unaſſumingly equal. 

With no leſs ſatisfaction Calliades views 
the country, and found every landſcape rich 
in pictureſque beauty, in ſcenes tremen- 
douſly magnificent, which impreſs the trem- 
bling, but admiring beholder, with ſenfations 
of ſublime horror. The Alps mantled with 
inacceſſible foreſts, and crowned with ever- 
laſting ſnow; the wild torrent impetuouſly 


J roaring in its ſtony channel, or foaming in 


awful cataraQts over the obſtrufting rocks; 
the giddy heights of rugged precipices; the 


rightful depth of unfathomable chaſms; the 


vaſt expanſe of icy plains; the hoary glaciers, 
laden with accumulated winter of ages. 

Nor did our Cypriot find this bold and un- 
tamed country deſtitute of milder beauties : 
its fruitful vallies preſented cheerful ſcenes 
of happy rural life, whilſt the filvery expanſe 
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of its lakes, reflecting the pure azure of 
heaven, and margined with the pride of ve. 
getation, covered with little boats filled with 
ts cheerful and fearleſs ſons, yielded to them 
from the teeming waters at the ſame moment 

en and ſuſtenance. | 
On the return of Calliades wich his com- 
| panion to Turin he found Lewis prepared for 
his journey into France, but Charlotte's 
health ſo injured by anxiety, that ſhe WAS in. 
capable of undertaking it with him, and wa 
conſtrained much, againſt her inclination, to 
remain for the preſent with the duke of Savoy: 
but confiding in the fidelity and courage of 
the ſon of Thraſylus, ſhe - inſiſted upon his 
accompanying her lord, as the moſt faithful 
of his friends and the braveſt of bis guards. 
Lewis propoſed taking Geneva i in his way, 
chat he might viſit Amadeus of Savoy, bi 
grandfather, who, ſecluded from the world 
reſided near that city. N 
This venerable perſonage exhibited ; an in- e 
ſtance ſimilar to Amurath, of a prince having p 
twice abdicated ſovereignty, and voluntarily | 
retired to a private ſtation. His early youth p 
and opening manhood were devoted to plea- 
ſure, 
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ſure, and to ambition; fortune was propi- 
tious to all his wiſhes, and crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs every effort to enlarge his dominions 
and increaſe his honours. But this proſpe- 
rous career received a ſudden check: he 
narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination from a deceit- 


ful traitor, whom he had cheriſhed in his 
'boſom; and his beautiful wife, on whom he 
doated, was ſnatched from him 178 a Cuden 
mm.” : 


"ified with the falſehood of mankind, 


dead to every domeſtic joy, he inveſted his 
eldeſt fon with the honours of his dukedom, 
aſſumed the habit of a hermit, and retired 
into a convent of Carthuſian friars at Ripaille, 
"which borders on the Leman lake. 


Here he 
enjoyed a ſerenity, a tranquil pleaſure, in- 


compatible with monarchical duties; devoting 
his hours to literature and religion, till he 
was called from this inactive ſtation to fill 


the papal throne; and as he had reſigned an 


earthly ſovereignty, found himſelf unex- 
peſtedly inveſted with a ſpiritual dominion. 


A general council. had been convened at 


; Bafil, by Pope Eugene the Fourth, to conſult 
« onforme — of ſtopping the alarming pro- 
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greſs of the Bohemian Huſſites, and of hereſy 
in general, to which there appeared an aſto- 
niſhing-proneneſs in all ranks of people. A ray 
of light illumined the aſſembled fathers, and 
they diſcerned, that from the vicious lives of 
the popes, their abſurd and ridiculous pradti- 
ces, and groſsly ſuperſtitious doarines, which 
militated equally againſt ſcripture and com- 
mon ſenſe, originated the univerſal diſcontent, 
the general hereſies. In this opinion they were 
joined by the Chriſtian princes; all agreed 
chat a reformation both in the doctrines and 
government of the church was indiſpenſable ; 
and it was determined in full convocation, to 


proceed to acts conducive to that purpoſe, in- 


dependently of the papal authority. 

The pontiff was alarmed, and ordered his 
legate to diſſolve the council. The ' fathers 
refuſed to be diſſolved. He fulminated de- 
nunciations and bulls againſt them. They 
publiſhed manifeſtoes, declaring the council 
ſuperior to the pope, and that they would not 
riſe till they had compleated the great work of 
reformation. - They boldly cited the pontiff 
and his cardinals to appear before their tribu- 
nal, . to proceed againſt him as a 
delinquem 


("10 3 
delinquent i ne diſobeyed, and to ſuſpend h him 
from the pontificate. : 
Eugene di{dained their authority, and he 
fathers put their menace into execution; but 
not before he had by abundant art found 
means to detach molt of the Chriſtian princes' 


from them, and leſſen their conſequence in 


the eyes of Europe. They depoſed him from 


the papacy; and he, in return, by a ſolemn. 


and ſevere edi, devoted in the moſt une- 
quivocal terms all the members of the coun- 
cil individually to the internal abode, and its 
herceſt torments. 1 LE: 
The council next proceeded to the election 


of a new pope, and its votes were unanimous 
for Amadeus of Savoy, from whoſe enlight-- 


ened mind and enlarged ideas reaſon — 
true religion had every thing to hope. Ama- 
deus received the intelligence with much 


more of ſurpriſe than pleaſure, repreſenting 
that he was a layman, and a widower. | His 
reaſons, His objettions, were not allowed 
weight; at length he reluctantly acquieſced, 
permitted himſelf to be conſecrated, was pon- 
tifically robed, and aſſumed the name of 


Felix the fifth. 
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Eugene at Rome, and Felix at Bafil, now 
exerciſed ſeparately the papal authority; cre- 
ated cardinals, iſſued bulls, and anathema. 
tiſed each other with moſt infernal denun- 
citations; whilſt the Chriſtian world was di- 
vided between them, though by the ſuperior 
arts of Eugene the balance greatly prepon- 
derated on his fide: for him declared Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, and Hungary. 
For Felix his own dominions, Switzerland, 
and Bavaria; while Bretany, and the German 
empire were neuter, 

Felix mace ſome efforts to gain the em- 
peror without eflect. Wearied at length of 
a diſputed title and divided dominion, he 
retreated to Ripaille, and from that ſequeſter- 
ed corner directed the affairs of the church, 


where Pope Nicholas the fifth, who ſucceed- 


cd Eugene, found no difficulty in perſuading 


him to reſign the tiara, which he did on the 


moſt honourable conditions: all his ponti- 
ical acts being declared valid; himſelf next 


in rank to the pope, and vicar of the Roman 


ſee. Since which time he had remained in 
the philoſophic and religious ſolitude of his 
hermitage on the Leman lake? 45350) 
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Amadeus was delighted with the appear- 
:- WF ance of his grandſon. By a mind capable of 
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5 twice reſigning ſovereignty, the loſs of a king- 
dom was regarded as no misfortune, and he 
i- endeavoured by the moſt perſualive elo- 
xr quence, to remove the diſcontent. which YZ 
- © loweredon the brow of Lewis, and by giving, * 
him a juſt eſtimate of earthly honours, to re- #3 
concile him to his deſtiny. That prince 1 
i, heard the royal recluſe with the deepeſt at- FF 


n tention. But, alas! it is the misfortune of 

youth ſeldom to grow wiſer by the experience 
of others; ſeldom to engrave on its heart any 
f eentiments, but what are impreſſed by its own 
e Þ obſervation and feelings. Lewis admired 
- © the elocution of his fire, but was not the leſs 
„ eager in the purſuit of his loſt dignity, nor 


— the leſs determined to move every power that 
g could aſſiſt in its reſtoration. | | 
2 The admiration of Calliades was enthu= 
- | faaltic of this auguſt perſonage, on whoſe 
t venerable countenance the impreſs of age was 
n more conſpicuous in a character of ſuperior 
n | widom and goodneſs, than by the uſual ſig- 
$ natures. Tall beyond the common ſtandard, 


a graceful proportion and majeſtic port, his 
© 3047 / 4 locks 
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locks which time had ſilvered, and no 


greatly thinned, flowed waving on his ſhoul- 


ders, and gave a patriarchal appearance to 
his ded form. His eyes, which grow. 
ing infirmitics had ſunk, beamed with af. 
fectionate candour, with meditative ſweet- 


neſs, Generoſity, elevated. ſentiments, na- 
tural greatneſs, ſat on his brow, and diſcloſed 
themſelves whenever he opened his lips: 
Calliades could have liſtened to their effuſions 
for ever, but Lewis grew tired of the philo- 
ſophy of Ripaille, and was ſoon with his ſuite 


on the road to France; and ere he reached 


the capital of that kingdom was overtaken by 
Charlotte, who, finding her health much 
amended, would ſuffer no other conſidera- 
tion to detain her from him. 


. — 
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CHAP. .xX, 


Tur welcome which Lewis the eleventh 


of France gave to the queen of Cyprus, and 
her conſort, was full of affected warmth, and 


abounded with profeſſions of kindneſs; but 
the Savoyard found him too much engaged 


m political adjuſtments, and embarraſſed | by 
too many difficulties of his own, to afford 


them any immediate aſhſtance. Lewis had 


been but a ſhort time ſeated on the throne of 
France, but in that Jittle ſpace he had created 


himſelf a hoſt of enemies, by an imprudent, 
and unbridled indulgence of perſonal reſent- 
ment. 


The kingdom of France had been, and 


ſtill continued, a compound of great fiefs; 
which, though holding profeſſedly of the 
crown, were governed by their feparate 


princes independently of it. So that when 


the fovereign, by the Arrier-ban, called his 


feudal lords to his aſſiſlance againſt a common 


6.5 enemy, 
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enemy, the ſoldiers of each yielding no obe- 
dience but to their own immediate com- 
manders, whoſe tempers and jarring intereſts 
it was ſcarcely poſſible to reconcile, and who 
were tremblingly alive to the leaſt encroach- 
ment on their authority, embarraſſed by the 
want of diſcipline and union, the cauſe they 
were aſſembled to ſupport, and had not a 
little contributed to the ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
invaſtons. | 

Of this defect in the government of the 
1 en no one could be more ſenſible than 
Charles the ſeventh, or had experienced more 


the ill effects of it; and, as far as prudence 


and gratitude permitted, he endeavoured to 
remedy it. The long war had extinguiſhed 


many noble families, and he did not, like 
his predeceſſors, gratify his favourites with 


the fallen fiefs. To the brave exertions of 
the exiſting nobility he was indebted for his 
kingdom, and he continued to attach them to 


his perſon by profitable poſts and offices in 
his court; but he inſenſibly leſſened their 


conſequence in any future war, by procuring 
permiſſion from the three eſtates to retain a 


body 
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body of ſtanding: forces, under colour of 
preſerving the kingdom from invaſions. - 
Lewis inherited his father's plan, but not 
his patience and temper in the execution of. 
it. His early thirſt for rule had impelled him 
in extreme youth to affect in the government 
of Dauphiny independence of his father, and 
aſſert his right by taking up arms; but, de- 
feated in his rebellious attempts, he was con- 
ſtrained to take refuge in the court of Philip 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, whoſe ſon had 
married his ſiſter, and he and his conſort were 
entertained by that benevolent prince with 
great hoſpitality for ſeveral years. | 
Perpetually regarding his father's friends 
as his own perſonal enemies, the moment 
Lewis was ſeated on the throne be diſmiſſed. 
from their offices, in the moſt inſulting and 
contumelious manner, thoſe gray-haired no- 


bles and gallant veterans whoſe youth had 


been ſpent and fortunes exhauſted in repel- 
ling from France its ſucceſsful invaders, and 
giving to his father poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
But not content with driving the nobles in 
diſcontent from court, the malice of Lewis 
purſued them into their retirements; and by 

G 6. his 
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Bis of open endeavours to deprive them of thoſe 
rights of ſovereignty which they claimed by 
long preſcription, and his filling every place 
of truſt and honour about himſelf with per- 
ſons of mean extraction, gave ſuch unequi- 
vocal proofs of his intention to ſubvert their 
order, as united all the barons in one com- 
mon intereſt againſt him. 

For the preſent, however, the danger was 
at a diſtance, though the apprehenſions of it 
were ſufficient to prevent his affording any 
ſuccour to the queen of Cyprus; but as he 
made the moſt liberal promiſes of men and 
treaſure when his own horizon was cleared 
of its tempeſtuous menaces, and entertained 
her and her conſort with real hoſpitality at 
his court, they waited with great patience in 
firm expeQation of his realiſing his e 
aſſurances. | 

Perhaps they waited with 4. more pa- 
tience on perceiving themſelves not the only 
inſtances of fugitive royalty; for at the ſame 
time in the French court, ſoliciting alſo for 
ſuccours againſt her rebellious ſubjects, was 
the queen of England, Margaret of Anjou, 
wife to Henry the Sixth : and, as a prior ſup- 
plant, 


( 133 ) 


plant, thay acknowledged the juſtice of her 


being firſt afforded that force which Lewis 
could ſpare from the exigence of his own 
affairs ; and, in the ſupport they ſaw given 
her, afſured themſelves of his like regard 
to his word in what he had promiſed them. 
But had not her application been prior in 
point of time, it is more than probable. the 
requeſt of Margaret would have been firſt 
attended to. All the intereſt indeed which 


the queen of France poſſeſſed, was ſtrenuouſly 


exerted for her brother, but her influence 
was trifling over the mind of Lewis. Still 
leſs effect upon him had the offer of holding 
Cyprus as a fief of France; for he had too 
much good ſenſe to covet diſtant ſway, when 
he held his paternal. dominions on ſo pre- 
carious and unſettled a footing. Lewis was 


far from being deſtitute of ambition, but it. 
vas the rational ambition of uniting all the 


disjoined provinces of France under one 

head, and centering in himſelf the power of 

the whole monarchy. 

Yet though inattentive to his wife, the 

king was not ſo to his mother, for he ſought 

by his behaviour to her to atone for his fla- 
. grant 
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61340 
grant deficiency of filial duty to his father; 
and Mary of Anjou could not reſiſt the tears 
of her neice, for the queen dowager was 
aſter to the father of Margaret. 

The intereſt of the Engliſh queen was ſtill 
farther extended by the power of her charms. 


- James de Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, 


was faſcinated by them, whoſe influence. was 
very great indeed; for he had not only mar- 
ried the king's natural fiſter, Charlotte, 


daughter of Agnes Sorel, the beautiful miſ- 
treſs of Charles the Seventh, but was allo. 


much eſteemed by Lewis. 


The artful princeſs, regarding he en 


of Breze as a fortunate circumſtance, , made 
her utmoſt advantage of it : the ſtimulatiyes 
of ſoft looks and encouraging ſmiles were not 
wanting. The enamoured ſeneſchal being 
granted two thouſand men, with ſhips to waft 


them to the Engliſh ſhore, embarked with 


Margaret, whoſe gratitude by theſe good of- 
fices he had undoubtedly ſecured ;. but far be 
it from me to ſuggeſt that the gratitude of 


Henry's queen was inconſiſtent with her ho- 


nour. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XI. 


Carrianes found the court of France 
uncongenial with his own feelings; for it was- 


filled with men of illiterate and narrow minds, 
envious of noble birth, jealous, but not emu- 


lous of ſuperior genius, and choſen by Lewis 


: for little other merit than implicit obedience 


to all his beheſts. | 
As few in his court were by birth or edu- 


cation entitled to the honour of knighthood, 
Lewis at this time planned, though the exe 
cution was by various incidents fome years. 


impeded, the inſtitution of an order peculiar 


to himſelf, in imitation of Edward the Third 


of England, whoſe example had alſo been 
tollowed by many other ſovereign princes, 


Among many other ulages in the days of 


chivalry, it was cuſtomary for two or more 
knights to form a military friendſhip, or bro 


therhood in arms, for the achievement of 


lome particular adventure, or for mutual de- 


fence 
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fence . or ſupport; which connection was 
deemed the moſt inviolable and ſacred of all 
others. In imitation of theſe martial ami- 
ties were the royal orders of knighthood, 
each order forming a military brotherhood, 
bound by oath to reciprocal friendſhip and 
ſupport, as well as to the defence of the ſo- 
vereign, and recogniſing each other by a pe- 
culiar badge or armorial enſign. 

But when theſe fraternal combinations were 


the offspring no longer of voluntary choice, 


or of the irreſiſtible attraction of congenial 


ſouls, but were formed at the pleaſure of the 


prince, who attempted to unite in them dil. 


poſitions the moſt diſcordant, and whoſe ar- 


bitrary will, in the introduction of a favou- 


rite, not unfrequently diſpenſed with his poſ- 


ſeſſing birth, courage, virtue, the heretofore 


indiſpenſible requiſites of knighthood, the 


bands of amity became leſs facred in the eſti- 


mation of the knights, the order of knight- 


hood itſelf was ſoon much lowered in the eye 


of the public when it diſcovered that the 


garter or the ſtar, or the image with which 


the knights were decorated, were no longer 


the enſigns of merit or meeds of valour, but 
merely 


© 0" 2 

merely the badges of court favour; and 
thoſe high-raiſed ideas, hitherto inſeparably 
attached to knighthood, eb faded from 
the minds of men. 

Thus deſtroyed by her own viperous brood: 
chivalry, in the fifteenth century, impercep- 
tibly expired ; her cataſtrophe unremarked 
by a world ſo much indebted to her efforts 
for reſtoring to it peace, order, and civiliza- 
tion, that her exiſtence was no longer neceſ- 
ſary. Probably a ſlight glance on the riſe of 


dis benefaftor of mankind may not be un- 


pleaſing to my youthful reader. 

When the irreſiſtible genius of Charle- 
magne, ſo ſuperior to the age in which he 
lived, that nature ſeemed to have deſigned 
him for univerſal dominion, had by conqueſt 
broken thoſe lender ligatures which, in the 
feudal ſyſtem, bound the barons in each Eu- 
ropean kingdom to their native monarch, and 
had united in his own perſon the general ſo- 
vereignty for a time, an union and ſtrength 
pervaded government, to which the world, 
ſince the declenſion of the Roman empire, 
had been a ſtranger. But the genius which 

ef fo | ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained the. vaſt fabric vaniſhing with his 
great ſpirit, his monarchy became too un- 
wieldy for. his feeble and degenerate off- 
ſpring, and tottered into ruin. Every origi- 
nal claim to hereditary dominion, in the ſe- 
veral conquered ſtates, ſubverted or deſtroy- 
ed by the depoſition or death of the native 
princes, a more fatal anarchy than that of the 
feudal ſyſtem recurred: it was, Confuſion 
worſe confounded.” 

Each petty baron, in Germany and Italy 


eſpecially, ſnatched. at ſovereign rule; his 


eltate became an independent territory, and, 
jealous of the neighbouring barons, he armed 
his flaviſh vaſſals, not only to prevent de- 
predations on himſelf, but alſo, as he ſaw op- 
portunity, to enlarge his own demeſne at the 
expence of theirs. Perpetual war thus 
raged ; every province was filled with caſ- 
tles; force took place. of law ; ſtrength of 
equity. Little armies, like ferocious ban- 
ditti, ranged the deſolated country: honour, 
property, and. life, became their unreſiſting 
prey. The merchant was. plundered, inſult- 


* murdered, as he 2 from city to 


city. 


@ &a% 
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city, and his ſcreaming wife or daughter 
dragged to a captivity worſe than death. 
The mind, continually occupied in anxious. 


| cares for perſonal ſafety, found no leiſure for 
intellectual ſtudies : ignorance, aided alſo by 
other cauſes, envelopped the world. Not- 
only all the elegant, but many of the uſeful 


arts were Joſt : literature, ſcience, taſte, were 


E words which conveyed no ideas. Perſons in 
the higheſt ranks, and in the moſt- eminent 
ſtations, could not read nor write. It was. 


an age of the deepeſt darkneſs, to which fear 
added her thadowy horrors alſo: each cal 


| tled depredator became to the ſtartled imagi- 


nation a giant, or necromancer, with his at- 
tendant demons: cach captived damſel, who. 


had been violently torn from her parents, 


was thought under the influence of magical 
powers. 
Long did this yretched ſtate of ſociety re- 


main unremedied. At length a few enligh-. 


tened, brave, and benevolent ſpirits, aſſo- 


cated, ſtimulated perhaps by diſappointed 


love or wounded honour : they entered into- 


ſolemn covenant with each other to defend 


. | | the 
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the weak from oppreſſion ; ; to reſcue the fair 
Wl! from violence; to right the wrongs and re- 
i dreſs the grievances of mankind; and each 
5 knight, like another Hercules for Hercules 
and Theſeus were the knight-errants of an- 
tiquity, and ſalled forth to n the mon- 
ters which annoyed the world. 

- Gratitude ſwelled the obligation befond 


the reſcued : admiration heightened the ac- 


nary circumſtances of difficulty and of peril: 
hence the redoutable heroes, the wonderful 
incidents of the old romance; a ſpecies of 


corated the ſuperſtructure it gave ads pic- 


r 
7 8 


of the times. 
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Nobles 


its intrinſic value in the throbbing hearts of 


tion beyond all human achievements, and 
fancy embelliſhed it with a thouſand imagi- 1 


1 5 e 
— — — — — — 


writing whoſe foundation was in truth, though r 
imagination and 1 ignorance ſo barbaroully de- 


tures, though overcharged, of the manners 
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The beneficial effects of chis godlike allo⸗ 
ciation were ſoon perceptible; ; for it not 
only repreſſed vice, but gave the moſt alluring 
example of virtue. Valour, humanity, ju 
tice, bonour, courtely, were its > charaQteriſtics, 7 


— —owA9 


( 541 ? 
Nobles cd to enrol their names in a ſo- 
| ciety which reflected ſuch glory on its mem- 
bers; and kings, deeming it a diſtinction ſu- 
| perior to royalty, were proud to receive its 
inveſtitures from the hand of A private gen- 
tleman. 

The | benefits of Sie extended Rl 


wider ; for it was not only the ſcourge of 
lawleſs violence, and the ſchool of honour, 


but, by the breathing ſpace it gave mankind 


from the unrelenting depredations of brutal. 
| lorce, it was alſo the eventual reſtorer of the 


fine arts and the liberal ſciences. War be- 


came leſs ferocious ; peace more enlightened, 


$ more refined. 


After this general order of knights, in 


which all that were noble, all that were brave, 
benevolent, and virtuous, were admitted, and 
which was inſtituted for the unzverſal benefit 
of the ſpecies, there afterwards aroſe more 


particular and excluſive ones, erected for cer- 


tain purpoſes, and bound by vows to parti- 
cular actions: ſuch were the knights of St. 


Jago and Calatrava in Spain, who ſwore to 


expel the Moors; ſuch the ING Templars, 
the 
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( 142 ) 
the Teutonic and Malteſe knights, who added 
religious ceremonies to their military func. 
tions; were founded by the pope for the ex. 
preſs purpoſe of extirpating the infidels, en- 
dowed with benefices, and were, in truth, 
orders of military monks. 


( 
ed | [6% 
1 Cu 
2 | 
nn. CHAP. XII. 
th, 5 


WulLs᷑ the French king meditated 
on the rules neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the 
order of St. Michael, a meſſenger arrived 
from the iſle of Cyprus, with intelligence, 
that at once annihilated every remaining 

| hope, which Lewis of Savoy and his conſort 
had cheriſhed, of recovering that iſland. _ 
Calliades was abſent when the fatal news 
arrived, and ignorant of it entered the royal 
apartments; ſtruck with the melancholy air 

of Lewis, who had been ſome days unwell, 

and at the agony of ſorrow in which he ſaw 

the queen, he ſtopped ſhort, and looked 
anxiouſly on both. Charlotte, lifting on 

him her tearful eyes, held out her hand. 
He reſpectfully kiſſed it. Is my lord worſe?” 

ſaid he, with an enquiring look. A new 

burſt of ſorrow ſeemed to rend her boſom, 

and ſhe was incapable of anſwering him, 
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(- 148 ) 
He gazed on Lewis with an eye of anxiety, 
« We have had news from Cyprus,” ſaid that 
prince haſtily. —« Of the moſt fatal kind, I am 
certain,“ he replied, O Calliades! (cried 
the queen, with a frantic geſture), Cerines is 


taken.” He ſtarted, claſped his hands in an 


agony of grief; © My God! (he exclaimed), 
then my father is no more. Never—never 
would it have been captured from him!” 

They were both filent. He approached 
Lewis: Tell me, my lord — yet why do 
I aſk? — can I want any other confirma- 


tion of my father s death, than the lols of 


Cerines?“ | 

Lewis aroſe, and embraced him tenderly. 
« Your conjecture, (ſaid he, deeply ſighing), 
is too juſt : you have aſſuredly loſt the beſt 
of fathers, and I my only friend. A fever, 
brought 'on by unremitting exertion, de- 
prived the world of the beſt man in it. 
The command devolved on Sor de Naves, 
and he treacherouſly deliveted up * cita- 


del the following week.“ 


The grief of Calliades was too poignant 
for words: but whilſt he was ſilently reſign- 


ing himſelf to all the bitterneſs of it, an 


attendant 


E 


attendant informed him, an armed knight 


the ſummons, found the knight waiting on 
horſeback in the court, and was told in ſuch 
is affefted phraſe, and in ſuch a ridiculouſly 
m complimentary ſtile, that the knight's inten- 
), tion was to deprive him of his head and hand 
er as a preſent to Hermione, as at any other 

time would have extorted a ſmile, but now 
d exhauſted his patience. Take them if thou 
lo Wl canſt,” ſaid he gloomily, calling for his 
a- horſe and armour; and no ſooner did he 
ol WM incaſe himſelf in it, and leap into the ſaddle, 


than he attacked the knight with a deſperate - 


Y- kind of fury unuſual to himſelf. His an- 
3), tagoniſt, ill-formed to ſuſtain ſuch an onſet, 
eſt Wi was tumbled from his ſteed and diſarmed, 
ere Lewis and ſome of the courtiers who 
e- baſtened to the place, could witneſs the 
it. combat. 

es, * {corn to take thy life, (ſaid Calliades), 
a- Wout thou ſhalt ſwear to deliv cr a letter to 


my fair enemy, and relate thy diſcomſiture.”* 


nt This he vowed, by the honour of knight- 
n- hood to perform, and our Cypriot wrote as 
an ¶ follows: 


int —_— 2 & CALLIADES 


% 


required a conference with him. He obeyed | 
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2 


\ 


« CALLIADES To HErmions.,” 


« It wanted but thy confirmed hate, O thou 


whom my heart would fele& for the objet 
of its tendereſt love! to complete the rigour 
of my deſtiny : fate hath now done its work; 


diveſted me of father, country, friends, and 
fame. Of what avail then to ſtruggle longer 
againſt the reſiſtleſs tide? Of what conſe- 


quence to me can be the opinion which the 


Cypriots entertain of a man they will ſee no 
more? Alas, Hermione ! the opinion which 
thou ſhalt entertain, I feel is of conſequence 
and though I am doomed never to con- 
template thy beauteous form, fain would 
I leave my idea fair in thy ſoul — would 
purify it from that foul blot which an ene- 
my to truth hath caſt upon it. But hov 


ſhall I accompliſh the taſk? What ſay to 


convince thee I am guiltleſs of the enor- 
mous crime laid to my charge? Is not the 
trial by combat deemed the decifion. of the 
Almighty ? It has ſix times declared for 
me | Have oaths weight ? hearken—— 
for by the Bleſſed Virgin Mother, by the 

thrice 


liades,”” 


{ 147 ) 
thrice adored Trinity, I ſwear, fo diſtant 
was the murder of thy father from my in- 


tention, that I would have devoted every 


intellectual faculty of that head, would have 
exerted the utmoſt ſtrength and power of 


| that hand, in his preſervation and defence, 


which thou mexcileſsly requireſt of Cal- 


i 2 
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CHAP. XIII. 


H ENRY the Fourth of Caſtile, grand. 
fon of Catharine, daughter of John of Gaunt 
had lately gilded his inglorious reign by re. 
taking Gibraltar from the Moors. The city 
of Barcelona had declared him her ſovereign; 
and he claimed ſome other places in Catalo- 
nia. But the king of Arragon, juſtly un. 
willing to ſeparate the rich vallies of tha 
fertile province from his own barren moun. 
tains, yet loth to renew the war of which 


both ſides were by this time weary, founlſ 


it no difficult taſk to perſuade Henry to refe 
their diſputes to the arbitration of the French 
king. Lewis was applied to by their am. 
baſſadors, and conſented to meet the tc 


monarchs on the confines of his own domi- 


nions. 


Calliades, whoſe wounded mind gave kin | 


| a reſtleſs inclination for changing place; hi 
. curioſity being alſo much excited by the ac- 
counts 


( 149 ) 
counts which had reached biet of Spain, pe- 


titioned to be of the royal train; for which 
he not only gained permiſſion, but likewiſe, 
in conformity to his own wiſhes, leave to 
travel for any time he thought neceſſary in 
that kingdom. 


As Lewis affected to deſpiſe pomp, witlica a 


| ſuite by no means ſplendid, he reached St, 


John de Luz, and found Henry of Caſtile 


was arrived at Fontarabia, about four leagues 


from him, with a moſt magnificent retinue, 
accompanied by Ifabella, queen of Arragon, 


who appeared, at this interview, inſtead of 
| the ling, don Juan, and who was attended by 


a brilliant train of ladies and knights. 
After adjuſting the ceremonials of their 


N interview, the king of Caſtile, and the queen 
of Arragon, croſſed the river Vidaſo, which 
divides the kingdoms, to viſit the king of 
France, who waited to receive them at the 
little caſtle of Heutebiſe, on che bank of the 
river. 


With nearly the ſplendour of Cleopatra, 
the fair Arragonian firſt aſcended the ſtream, 
in a bark covered with crimſon ſatin, with 


balls of the: ſame materials and colour, and 
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( 150 ) 
floored with rich carpets. Het coſtly robes 0 
glittered with gems: ſhe was feated on velvet lat 
cuſhions, between a great prelate, and the Ml F. 
grand maſter of the military order of Mon- ot 
teza; and, on landing, was received by Lewis JM cc 
with every demonſtration of reſpeR. | Of 
Next approached the ſhore Henry of MW m 
Caſtile, in a barge covered with tapeſtry, ol 
with carpets alſo, and filken ſails. He was of 
ſeated between the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
and the grandmother of St. James : other | pe 
boats followed with their en and nu- 80 


merous retinue. in 

Eagerly at this interview did the courtiers Mt © 
of each ſovereign eye the other monarchs, es 
and applaud or cenſure according to theit IM tc 
pre-conceived ideas of regal dignity,  'Mu 

The perſonal appearance and attendants of MW d 
Lewis, contraſted with the magnificence of JM d 
the Spaniſh fovereigns, were beheld by the n 
Oaſtalian and Arragonian courtiers with ]M a 
contempt. The ideas of ſplendid robes and 8 
ſuperb ornaments were inſeparately com- 
bined in their minds with that of majeſty: h 
unable therefore to ſeparare the monarch |. 
co the * diadem, or che ermined e 
| robe, 


( 263 ) 
bes robe, they could ſcarcely repreſs. their, 
ret laughter at beholding the mighty king of 
the France, the arbitrator in the diſputes of 
n. other ſovereigns, dreſſed in a coarſe cloth 
wis coat, ſhort, when all were outvieing each 
other in the length of their attire, and as ill 
of | made as poffible: upon his head an ordinary 
ry, old hat, in which was ſtuck a leaden image 
vas of the Virgin Mary. | 
lo, The French courtiers, unaccuſtamed to 
10t Me pomp, were dazzled by the queen of Arra- 
u. gon, whoſe majeſtic perſon and command- 
ing air impreſſed them with admiration and 

ers MW awe. But not all the glitter which ſurround- 
hs, ed Henry could for a moment blind them 
eit to his. diſguſting perſon ; which, by nature 
ugly and deformed, had been ſtill further 
degraded by early debauchery into the moſt 
debilitated effeminacy; or miſlead their judge- 
ment of his mind, which, weak and toneleſs 
as his nerves, yielded itſelf up to the ſug- 
geſtion of every unworthy minion. 

Lewis, who always thought and afted for 
y.: 8 himſelf, unprompted by any counſellor, un- 
ch biaſſed by any one's opinion, beheld with 
ed 3 at this interview, Henry, a mere 
be, | H4 automaton, 
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automaton, moving and ſpeaking but at the ty 
direction of Pacheco, marquis of Villona, ” 
the grand maſter of St. James. He Was 
much better pleaſed with the maſculine ſenſe IM 37 
and ſpirit of Iſabella, but even her he found il © 
diQated to by her miniſtefs. : "After ſome 3 
little time ſpent in ceremonious ſpeeches and bl 
converſation, very little to the purpoſe. of jo 
the meeting, the grand maſter and prelates F 
motioned for ending that day the congrels, 
and the Spaniſh ſovereigns returned to Fon- 1 
tarabia with the ſame ſtate they left 3 * 4 
After ſeveral other interviews, equally as p 
ſtately and inſignificant as the firſt, Levis, ki 
wearied with ceremonious obſervances, and b 
perceiving how much the bulineſs of the 10 
congreſs was: retarded by receiving the len. 25 
timents of the miniſters of the two courts at {Ml _ 
ſecond hand, in form, from theſe ſtate pup- . 
pets, reſolved to have an interview with the E 
prime movers themſelves, and invited Pa- - 
checo, and the archbiſhop of Toledo, toge- WM : 
ther with the Arragonian prelate, and grand N 
maſter of Monteza, to viſit him at St. John 


de Luz; and, in this conference, acquired 
more knowledge of the affairs in diſpute, 
| than 


an 


{ 258 ) 


than he could have done in ten formal in- 


terviews. 
Charmed with the manners of the queen, 
numberleſs were the inquiries of Lewis con- 


| cerning her; and the anſwers he received 


were abundantly more flattering to her un. 


derſtanding than her heart. But for tho 


reader to judge of her character, it Is ne- 

ceſſary to caſt one glance on the hiſtory « of 

Arragon at that period. 8 
Ferdinand of Arragon left two ſons, Al- 


phonſo and Juan, Alphonſo the eldeſt, by 


hereditary right, heir of Arragon, became by 
the adoption of Jane of Naples, heir of that 
kingdom alſo. But that capricious princels 
having afterwards adopted the duke of An- 


jou for her heir, the whole life of Alphonſo 


was occupied in proſecuting his claim in 
oppoſition to the houſe of Anjou. 
Juan, the youngeſt ſon of Ferdinand, mar- 


ried Blanche, heireſs of the crown of Na- 
varre, on the expreſs condition, that if 


Blanche died before her huſband, and left a 


ſon, chat ſon ſhould become immediate poſ- 


ſeſſor of N avarre, his facher governing, dur- 
ing his minority, only as regent. Blanche 
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( 134 ) 

died, and left a fon. The annals of the 
world afford but few inſtances of ' a Quiet 
- relinquiſhment of regal authority; and il 
don Juan felt himſelf diſpoſed to become 
one of that ſmall number in favour of his 
ſon, he did not find the diſpoſition cheriſhed 
by Ifabella his ſecond wife, particularly 
after ſhe alſo had brought him a ſon. She 
| beheld the innocent and amiable prince of 
Viana in the odious light of an uſurper of 
her own regal honours, and an obſtacle to 
her ſon's ever arriving at them; for the king 
of Arragon having no legitimate offspring, 
his crown, on his death, muſt neceffarily de- 
volve on his brother don Juan andhis heir, 
which was undoubtedly the fon of Blanche, 
Her pride and her ambition thus doubly 


wounded in herſelf and her fon, envy and] 


hatred took poſſeſſion of the breaft of 1fa- 
bella: ſhe endeavoured ro infuſe their bale- 
Tal emotions into the heart of don Juan; her 
beauty and her talents had acquired her an 
entire alcendency over his mind, * ren- 
dered her too ſucceſsful. 

The prince of Viana, on coming of age, 
was as little inclined to relinquiſh his claim 
© an 5 : on 


the 


Tet 


his 
led 


Ihe 


(2006 © 


on the crown of Navarre, as don Juan was 


to reſign it: a war was the conſequence, 
which terminated in the utter annihilation 


of the prince's army, and the impriſonment 


of his perſon. Human nature would recoil 


at the hiſtory of thoſe fufferings he endured 
at the inſtigation of his inhuman ſtep-mother, 


who was © willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to ſtrike.” Nor were they mitigitated on 


the death of Alphonſo, who, though he diſ- 
poſed of his crown of Naples to his natural 


lon Ferdinand, could not diſpoſſeſs don Juan 
of his hereditary claim to Arragon: malice 


exerted all her powers to imbitter the wretch- 


ed life which interpoſed between the fon of 


Iſabella and the crowns of his father: death 


at Jength—whether natural or violent, was 
never aſcertained—freed the amiable and 
accompliſhed prince from her tyranny, and 


Ferdinand, too young to be deemed an ac- 


complice in his mother's crimes, was left 
unconteſted heir of Arragon : the crown 


of Navarre was claimed by the family of 


Blanche. 


\ The day after the miniſters of the Spaniſh 
Jovereigns made their viſit, the favourite of 
19 | H 6 


Henry, 
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( 156 ) 
Henry, don Bernard de la Cueva, made one 
alſo to the king of France. This minion, 
who affected royal ſtate, and was attended 
by his own guard, three hundred Mooriſh 
horſe, ſuperbly dreſſed and capariſoned, 
paſſed the river in a barge, whoſe ſail was 
cloth of gold, and all its adornments in an 
adequate ftile. He was attired in the richeſt 
manner poſſible, and even his buſkins were 
ſet thick with precious gems. Still more the 
favourite of the queen, than the king of 
Caſtile, no one ſcrupled to pronounce him 
the father of donna Joanna, the only child 
of ' the royal bed. Intoxicated with royal 
favour, with high rank, and immenſe riches, 
the moſt egregious vanity, the moſt inſolent 
pride ſtrove for maſtery in a mind, which 
nature had intended for worthier inmates; 


and gave effeminate and ridiculous airs to a 


perſon of itſelf, ene, deen ne 
nified. | | 

Lewis had ſeveral other Jager 
the two ſovereigns on the banks of the Vi- 
daſo, and at length pronounced his award. 
But never unjuſt, except where his own in- 


tereſt or paſſions intervened, his ſentence 


Was 


( 157 ) 


1 ſo entirely impartial, that both ſides 
having flattered themſelves with being fa- 


voured 10 him, both were diſappointed and 
offended. 8 

The attendants of all the ſovereigns had 
been quartered together at Bayonne, and had 
been engaged in perpetual bickerings. The 
French inſulted the Caſtilians with the moſt 


poignant ridicule of their effeminate mo- 
narch, and rendered themſelves hateful to 


the Arragonians, by placing in the moſt odi- 
ous lights, the malicious and treacherous 


conduct of the royal {tep-mother. Whilſt 


both revenged themſelves, by laughing un- 
mercifully, at the contemptible meanneſs of 
the train and dreſs of Lewis, 

The terms of deriſion and diſlike which 
all fides had uſed, were repeated by mali- 
cious tale-bearers to the three ſovereigns, 


which, aided by the reciprocal diſguſt before 


conceived, occaſioned the abrupt diſſolution 
of the congreſs: they departed. with much 
leſs ceremony than they met, each to his 
kingdom ; and Calliades, who had formed a 
friendſhip with a Caſtilian nobleman, accom- 
panied him to his court. 
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CHAT. AIXY, 


7 I 
Ir the court of France was uncongenial i 
with the ſoul of Calliades for its illiberal M 
and brutiſn manners, he found that of Ca- 


tile ſtill more ſo from its effeminacy and vice. 
Its weak and deſpicable monarch was con- 
tinually ſurrounded by his minions and 
miſtreſſes, whilſt his queen lived as openly 
with her paraſites and gallants. Nothing 
could be more licentious than this court: 
pleaſure, in all its moſt ſenſual forms, was 
the object of univerſal purſuit ; effeminacy 
and vice the only recommendations to fa- 
vour. The affairs of ſtate became every 
day more diſordered and ruinous. The vir- 
tuous were ſhocked, the nobles alarmed, the 
people diſcontented. Donna Iſabella, the 
king's fiſter, whoſe pure mind turned from 
theſe flagitious ſcenes with horror, ſcarcely ever 
appeared at court; yet, to preſerve the peace 


of 


( 159 ) 


of the kingdom, both ſhe and don Alphonſo, 
her youngeſt brother, had recogniſed donna 


Joana, heireſs of the kingdom, though not a 
fingle creature in it ſuppoſed the king father 
to that infanta. 

Calliades made a very PEN ſtay in Caſtile. 
His friend don Carlos Oſorio being employed 
in an embaſſy to Portugal, he eagerly ſnatch- 
ed at an n of viſiting that king- 
dom. 

Our Cypriot was as much charmed with 
the Portugueſe court as he had been diſ- 


guſted with the Caſtilian. The world had 


long gratefully reſounded with the great ta- 


Jents and enterpriſing genius of don Henry, 


uncle to the reigning king Alphonſo the 


Fifth, whoſe life had been devoted to pur- 
poſes of univerſal beneficence; and Cal- 


liades longed ardently to be introduced to a 
perſonage equally celebrated as a philoſo- 
pher, a hero, and a man; diltingutſhed both 
for the virtues of public and private life. 

In this defire Calliades was gratified, and 
found the venerable don Henry finking at 


the ſame time under the infirmities of old 


* 2 "Ip 3 : - ; age, 
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age, and the baleful effects of the ſultry 
clime of Africa, whither he had lately ace 
companied the king, on an expedition againſt 
the Moors. But that exalted and pure ſpirit, 
ſuffering no diminution from time or diſeaſe, 
ran bright and ſparkling to its loweſt lees, 
Benevolence ſmoothed the wrinkles of his 
open countenance ; good-humoured plea- 
fantry animated his converſation, and gave 
additional charms to the effuſions of virtue 
and wiſdom ; affability and courteouſnels 
diſtinguiſhed his graceful manner. 

Let England pride herſelf in the ſhare ſhe 
had in this noble luminary of uſeful ſcience; 
this father of the bold navigation of the 
pathleſs ocean, to whom we are indebted 
for new worlds and univerſal commerce; 
for he was the grandſon of John of Gaunt, 
by Philippa, en daughter to that Engliſh 
prince. 

Calliades expreſſing to the old Portugueſe 
nobleman who had introduced him to. don 
Henry, the awful, yet affectionate ſenti- 
ments with which that prince had impreſſed 
pan; « It delights me, (ſaid the venerable 

Gonzalez 


6 


7 Gonzalez Zarco), to obſerve in a youthful, 


5 mind ſo animated a ſenſe of the virtues of 
gl ae, © Don Henry —ah! had you but ſeen 
a, him forty-five years ago, when he gave to me 
le and Triſtan Vaz the command of that fortu- 
7 nate ſhip which diſcovered the firſt new iſland 
iy in the ocean; had you but then ſeen him i in 
* the flower of his age, you would have eſteem· 


ed him worthy indeed of the moſt enthufi altic 
c. admiration. Will you pardon the garrulity 
; of age, and indulge me with the pleaſure of 


ne recounting a few of thole beneficent and wiſe 
.. adions, which have rendered not only his 
be own country, but the whole world his 
8 debtors | ply 


| Calliades expreſſed in the wurden terms 
how much he ſhould be gratified by the re- 
1 cital, and Gonzalez proceeded as follows: 
Don John, the father of don Henry, did 

0 not aſcend the throne of Portugal by here- 
ditary right, but by the unanimous voice of 
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I the people, who on the diſeaſe of F erdinand, 1 
9 finding the crown claimed by the king of ; i 
le Caſtile, who had married Ferdinand's only 1 
5 daughter, diſdained the Spaniſh yoke, and 3 
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king, who was a natural ſon of Pedro, the 
father of their deceaſed monarch, and who 
having acted as regent of the kingdom during 
the interregnum, had evinced himfelf equally 
wile and brave. 
* The condut of don John fully juſtified 
the wiſdom of their choice, for he poffeſſed 
all the virtues of his father, without that 
harſhneſs of temper and obduracy of juſtice 
which tarniſhed their luſtre. Pedro was truly 
{tiled the pattern and reformer of his people: 
but the ſtandard to which he fought to bring 
them, was too pure for the depravity of the 
age and nation; and he was ſometimes cruel 
when he only meant to be virtuous and juſt. 
But the natural ſweetneſs of his temper had 
early received an injury from a diſappoint- 
ment of the tendereſt and moſt affeQing 
kind. Agnes de Caſtro, his beautiful miſtreſs, 
ſome ſay his wife, on whom he doated, had 
been by a cruel policy, torn from him by the 
command of his father; and, at the inſtiga- 
tion of inhuman counſellors, murdered with 
every circumſtance of barbarity, This ſevere 
froke den Pedro never entirely recovered; 
| | 3 
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txhauſtible, To that martial ſpirit which in 
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it imbittered his ſpirit, and gave his virtues 
too ſtern and auſtere a caſt. 


„John was the fon of this loved Agnes ; 


his firſt taſk was the arduous one of freeing 
| the kingdom from the invaſion of Caſtile, 


This he ſoon effected, made peace with its 
monarch, and cemented the friendſhip by 


| marrying the ſiſter of the wife of Henry, heir 


to Caſtile. This lady was daughter to an 
Engliſh prince of great renown, ſtiled John 


| of Gaunt. By her, heaven bleſt him with fix 


brave ſons, the ornaments of their father's 


court, and the pillars of his ſtate. Alike ce= 


tebrated for filial duty and fraternal affec- 
tion, no dark crooked ambition warped their 
minds, or eſtranged them from each other. 
They knew no other emulation than wha 
ſhould contribute moſt to the glory of his 
country, and the good of mankind. 

But as among priceleſs jewels ſome one 
may poſſibly ſurpaſs the others in luſtre, 
though all are dazzlingly brilliant; ſo don 
Henry, the fourth ſon of John, was moſt to 
be admired where all were admirable. His 
virtues, his accompliſhments are themes in- 
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this age is charaQeriſtic of every man oſ 
birth, and which he poſſeſſed in the higheſt 
degree, he joined the warm breathings of 
patriotiſm; the deep ſearchings of philoſo. 
phy; the courteouſneſs and urbanity of the 
gentleman, You may poſhbly deem my 
grateful heart partial to a prince who has 
always kindly diſtinguiſhed me; let his 
actions, the true criterions of character, ſpeak 
for him. 1 

The king meditated an important deicent 
on the coaſt of Barbary, for which he aſſem- 
bled a vaſt fleet; and whilſt other prepara- 
tions were making, ordered three ſmall veſlels 
to cruiſe along the weſtern ſhore of Africa, 
where it is waſhed by the vaſt Atlantic ocean; 


imagining a landing might be accompliſhed 


with greater ſucceſs on that probably un- 
guarded coaſt, then from the Mediterranean, 
whence the Spaniſh and Fortugueſe deſcents 
on the Moors had hitherto been made. Of 
this little fleet don Henry, by his own deſire, 
was made commander, and I had the mare 

of attending him. 
« Don Henry reconnoitred the whole 
coaſt wie wondertul preciſion till we arrived 
| © within 


— — 


human curioſity. 


(he cried, after a long ſilence). 


from his place, aſſumed it; 


( 165 ) 
vithin view of chat formidable paint, Cape 
Non, hitherto regarded as the boundary of 


me royal youth when we were in full view of 
it, and the veſſel was preparing to turn, and 
ſteer again for Portugal. He looked with 
eyes of keen inſpection upon it, as it ſtretched 
its tremendous rocks acroſs our courſe, and 
che foaming ſurges beat idly againſt its rugged 
tides. | 

25 And mult « our 1 end here, Zarcoi ? 
What is be- 
yond thoſe rocks, ſea or land? Is it not 


| ſtrange, my friend, that no man's courage 
| bath enabled him to explore the unknown 


regions this point intercepts from us? Is it 
really impaſſable? By heaven it is cowardice 


to turn the prows of our good ſhips from it. 


I will know what is beyond 1 it, or periſh in 


the attempt.“ 


He ran to the ſteerage, puſhed the pilot 
and when the 
other veſſels waited the ſignal of return, they 
law to their aſtoniſhment the prince's veſſel 
ſweeping to the ſtarboard; and, to gain a ſuſ- 
ficient offing from the ſurges, ſtretching ſo 
far 


I was upon the deck with 
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far into the pathleſs ocean, that the mof 
daring ſeaman trembled to follow him. 

« At length the fhip reached the utmoſ} 
point. It darted beyond it. Ah! Sir, the 
rapture of that moment! The prince ſhouted 
in tranſport when he ſaw new lands, and 1 
wider expanſe of ocean diſcloſed at once to 
his view. The ſhip bore down under an ealy 
ſail for that unknown coaſt, the heavens were 
favourable to the enterpriſe, and as we ſteered 
along the ſhore with a gentle and benignant 
breeze, the prince, who had'left the helm to 
the pilot, ſtood on the deck, gazing with 
ſuch intentneſs of curioſity on this new land, 
that he ſcarcely heard a word that was ſaid to 


him, and was deaf to the noiſy raptures of his 


Crew. 

« We proceeded about an hundred and 
ſixty miles along this coaſt, when it again 
curved to the ſtarboard, as at Cape Non, and 
preſented a ftill more formidable range of 
frightful rocks, as obſtacles to our farther 
navigation. Don Henry, ſatisfied with hav- 
ing overcome the firſt difficulty, and not 
thinking himſelf warranted to detain long 
his ſhips and men, which he knew muſt by 

1 this 


this 


tation. 


norance had deemed impaſſable; 


( aby ) 


| this time be wanted for the African expedi- 
tion, turned his prow from this rocky ob- 


ſtruction, which he named Cape Bajador, 
and we arrived ſafely in the port of Liſbon. 
The expedition againſt the Moors was 
ſucceſsful beyond the moſt ſanguine expec- 
After taking and garriſoning Ceuta, 
our king and his gallant ſons returned crown- 
ed with victory. But the ardour of war had 


by no means ſupplanted in don Henry that 


paſſion for marine adventures, which had 
frſt infuſed itſelf into his en boſom at 


Cape Non. 


I have ranged, (ſaid he to me one day), 
beyond thoſe boundaries which human 1g 
why may 
not the like ſucceſs attend me at Cape Ba- 
jador? New ſeas, new lands, new worlds, 
may open themſelves to our ſight Does 
not your heart glow, Zarco, at theſe en- 
chanting ideas; where, by enlarging the ſphere 
of human knowledge, the power of doing 
good will be alſo increaſed? For, my friend, 
if we find brave, civiliſed, and opulent na- 
tions, we will import from them, into our 
own, their virtues, their arts, and their riches: 
: = 


( 168 ) 


but if, on the contrary, we diſcover them 
poor, ignorant, and barbarous, we will take 
upon us the godlike taſk of adminiſtering to 
their wants, reforming their manners, and, 
what -is of unſpeakably more conſequence, 
ſaving their ſouls, by MEARS; them with 
the Chriſtian religion.” 
Es Enchanting viſions! They i in my 
imagination in the ſame captivating colours 
which had dazzled the prince, and a ſimilarity 
of ſentiment united me to him. I had in- 
ſpired a dear friend, Triſtan Vaz, with the 
ſame taſte, and introduced him to don Henry: 
that prince took us into his perſonal ſervice; 
we were ſeldom abſent from him, and read 
with avidity together books of antient and 


modern travels. The good ſenſe of the 


prince rejected many of the ſtories we found 
in them; but the leſs enlightened minds of 
Vaz and myſelf, delighted in the giants, en- 
chanters, and monſters we found there; and 
burnt with the deſire of exploring other parts 
of the globe, which we doubted not would 

afford objects as marvellous. 
« Don Henry diſcloſed his inclinations to 
his father, which that wiſe prince encouraged, 
and 


( 269 ) 


. and pomted out the moſt probable means of 
ke gratifying, by adviſing his firſt acquiring, be- 
to fore he began any new enterpriſe, every 
nd, poſſible knowledge of navigation; and alſo 
ce, W acquainting himſelf with the diſcoveries at- 
uh WF tempted by others, by which he would be 

enabled to judge with more preciſion, by 
my their ſucceſs or failure, the beſt modes of 


urs procedure, and alſo to learn, if it was poſſi- 


ty ble, whether thoſe African countries, which 
in- lay beyond Cape Bajador, were worthy the 
the W expence and hazard of exploring. 


ry: In purfance of this advice, don Henry 


ce; ¶ fixed his refidence at Gagres, that he might, 


ead by a perpetual view of the vaſt Atlantic, ever 
| have brs darling project before his eyes; for, 
on the boſom of that ocean, he determined 

b ar fame which thould reach to all ages. 
He invited to this retreat the moſt learned 
men to aſſiſt his reſearches into the diſcove- 
nes, and even the conjectures of antiquity. 
For more modern information, he had re- 
courle to ſome Moors of Barbary, who were 


vinces, and to ſome Jews, who, an ever- 
wandering people, know ſomething of all 
r. . 1 nations; 
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„„ 
nations; and the reſult of his inquiries was, 
that ivory, gold duſt, and other rich mer. 
chandiſes, were the generally ſuppoſed pro. 
duction of thoſe remote provinces, which 
were ſaid to border on the great ſea; and, 
as thoſe remote provinces could not without 
the moſt imminent hazard be explored by 
land, don Henry juſtly inferred, that could 
he viſit them by ſea, their valuable pro- 
ductions would be as profitable to the ſtates, 
as the diſcovery of ROY lands would be 
glorious for himſelft. | | 

« Satisfied now that his wiſhes pointed to 
no chimerical object don Henry purſued his 
ſtudies with increaſed avidity. The mol 


uſeful diſcoveries had been made in the | 


ſcience of navigation; but they were onh 
regarded as parts of theoretic philoſophy 
not as practically uſeful. Flavio Gioia, 1 
Neapolitan, had near a hundred years before 
this period obſerved that wonderful pro- 
perty of the magnet, by which it communi 
cates ſuch virtue to the needle, or flendet 


rod of iron, as to make it point toward: 


the poles. of the carth: and perceiving im- 
mediatcly, that placed ſo as it might obey the 
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impulſe, it might be of important uſe to ma- 


riners, by enabling them to ſteer with cer- 
tainty in dark and ſtormy nights, when the 
ſtars were hidden by the clouds; he invented 
| a machine for that purpoſe, which he called 
the mariner's compaſs : but though by its 
laſſiſtance navigators found they could at all 
ſeaſons, and in every place, diſcover the 
I north and ſouth with ſuch perfect eaſe and 
F accuracy, that they needed no longer the 
$ fight of the ſtars, or the obſervation of the 
| coaſt, yet they ſill courſed timidly along the 
@ ſhore, rarely quitting the ſight of land, nor 
bad any idea of relying on this new guide, 
and launching out boldly into the pathleſs 


his ocean. 


It was for don Henry. i to point out the 
ineſtimable uſes of this inſtrument, and by 
it to open to man a new and ample field 
of enterpriſe; give to him the dominion of 
the ſea, and put him in full poſſeſſion of the 
carth, by enabling him to viſit every part 


of it. Vet to effect theſe godli ke purpoſes. 


was a talk the moit arduous: for the prince 
lound the faſcinations of his manners and 
addreſs, united to the influence of wealth 
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and rank, inſufficient to conquer the preju. 


dice of antient habits, and induce men, ſo 
tenacious of their cuſtoms as the marinen, 
to make untried experiments,. or conform ty 
the new rules he laid down for their condut; 
and he was reduced to the neceſſity of edu. 


cating ſeamen for himſelf, He eſtabliſhed 


an obſervatory at Sagres; and alluring into 
his ſervice men the moſt eminent for {kill in 
navigation, foreigners as well as natives, he 
drew round him many ingenious youty MW 
who were inſtructed in geography, aitrono; 
my, and various uſeful ſciences, together with 
the art of conducting a thip = the aſſiclang 
of the compalſs. 

« Thus, Sir, at an age 1 5 youth 
are alive only to the allurements: of. ambition 
or the emotions of pleaſure, my royal maſter 


impelled by the warm benevolence of a heart 


eager to ſerve his country, . extend ume 
knowledge and promote univerſal happinch 
devoted his great abilities, the. influence 6 
his exalted rank, and all his wealth, to theſe 
beneficent purpoſes; for which the world 
to the end of time, mult *pplaud and blck 


him, 


10 No 


( 179 ) 


« No ſooner was there a ſufficient number 


u- of pupils inſtructed in this ſeminary for man- 
 b ning a ſhip, than don Henry provided one 
ed for the purpoſe of paſſing Cape Bajador, and 
_ gave the command of it to Triſtan Vaz and 
ua; i myſelf, Our hearts exulted in this glorious 
a diſtinction; and, with the united prayers: of 
wo | the whole nation for our ſucceſs, fraught alfo 
mn with the wiſeſt inſtructions of the prince, we 
Un let ſail from the port of Liſbon. 
be „The wind was benign, and our a 
thy proſperous, till we came within fight of Cape 
"Y Bajador; when, as we advanced, a dreadful 
wi purricane ſuddenly poured its fury over our 
0 WMrceling veſſel, and drove us many leagues 
| K out to ſea. The night came on ſtarleſs, 
Uthe 


dark, horrible. We continued to drive at 
the mercy of the winds, expecting every mo- 
ment to be overwhelmed by the mountainous 


Never was day ſo tardy in its approaches. 
It came at laſt, but diminiſhed not our 


atound, no other obje&s preſented them- 
ſelves than the vaſt ocean, bounded by the 


waves, and praying for the morning light- 
anxiety : for when we caſt our eager eyes 


concaye of Heaven; our ſhip diſabled in her 
+ maſts. 


the tattered ſhrouds, dannen, cried, Land 
Land!“ 3 

Heart thrilling ſound! It was a reprieve 
in the moment of execution. Yet our joy 
had ſoon its alloy, when we perceived the 
wind drove us ſo rapidly towards the land, 
that there was a probability of being wrecked 
on its ſhore. But, by the mercy of God, a 


on the beach, and, having knelt in gratitude 


this haven in its diſtreſs, we kiſſed the land 


objea. of our voyage, we deemed our dil- 


all polbble expedition t to Liſbon, having in 


( 74 

maſts and rigging, and deſpair, i in glaring 

colours, painted on every countenance. 
„But when hope had expired, and ys 

were preparing to meet our fate as men and 

as Chriſtians, a boy, who had climbed: among 


we approached, the boiſterous etement ſub. 
ſided into gentle breezes, we ran our ſhatter- 
ed bark into a creek; with tranſport jumped 


to that Being who had direQed our veſſel to 


which had afforded the ſeaſonable reſuge, and 
called it Porto Santo. 
Ba Though diſappointed in he principal 


— — — \89Þ$ﬀ/v i . v9 ww 0 ©, 2 


covery of ſuch conſequence, that, as ſoon 3s 
we had repaired our veſſel, we returned with 


this 


65278.) 

this voyage been the firſt in experiencing the 
admirable uſe of the compaſs in conducting 
a ſhip through untracked ſeas. Our noble 
employer received our intelligence with tranſ- 
port, loaded us with careſſes and applauſe, 
and ſent us out early in the next ſpring with 


three ſhips, well ſtored with neceſſaries, to 
| render the iſland habitable, and its inhabi- 


eve 

iy tants comfortable. 

"he © We had been but-a ſhort time at Potts | 
ang Santo, ere I obſerved towards the ſouth, 
and, | | 


ed a ſpot in the horizon, which I at firſt ima- 
gined to be a ſmall black cloud. But after 
cb. remarking it for ſeveral days, and ſeeing it 
ter- always the ſame, I pointed it out to my 
companions, Vaz and Pereſtrello, an inge- 
de! nious man whom the prince had joined with 
F 5 as commander of the third ſhip; and ac- 
quainting them with my conjedtures, that it 
might be another iſland, we fitted out the 
lighteſt of our veſſels, and ſailed towards it. 
1M © As we advanced, the duſky ſpeck enlarged 
qi by degrees, till we beheld a very conſidera- 
ble iſland, rich in the moſt exuberant ve- 
vic getation, and covered with wood. We named 


* 


( 276 } 
it Madeira; and ſteering again to Porto Santo, 
where we left Pereſtrello governor, Vaz and 
myſelf returned to Portugal with the news of 
this diſcovery. 

© Our intelligence communicated to our 
patron all the pleaſure we had pictured to 
ourſelves; a fleet of ſhips was immediately 
equipped to carry inhabitants to this ney 
iſland, with every accommodation for them; 
together with the ſeeds, plants, and domeſtic 
animals common to Europe, Since which 
time the prince has procured vines from your 
Wand of Cyprus, where it is thought are 
made the richeſt wines in the world; and 
ſugar canes from Sicily, whither they had 
lately been introduced from the Indies. So 
benign is the climate, fo fertile the ſoil, and 
every thing thrives ſo proſperouſly in this 
new country, that its ſugar and wine are al- 
ready become conſiderable articles in the 
commerce of Portugal. | 

« But the care and improvement of theſe 
iſlands, did not fo engroſs don Henry as to 
make him negle@ his firſt object. The 
voyages to and From Madeira had accul- I © 
tomed 


( WT 1] 


tomed our ſeamen to a bolder” navigation 
chan creeping ſervilely along the coaſts: and 
Gilianez, by venturing out into the open ſea» 
i beyond the currents, and out of the reach 
of thoſe eddying winds which blow from 
the ſhore, at length doubled Cape Bajador, 
and deſcried the vaſt continent of Africa ſtill 


waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, and ſtretching 
towards the ſouth. 
The exulting navigators 1 $6 


| explored the coaſt, which they found inha- 
bited by a people reſembling the Moors of 
| Barbary. They paſſed an immenſe river, 
| fince called the Senegal; but, to their aſto- 
niſnment in their progreſs farther ſouth, they 
| perceived the human form aſſume a new ap- 
pearance: the men they now ſaw had ſkins. 


as black as ebony; inſtead of hair, their 
heads were covered. with ſhort, thick, curled 
wool ;- their diſtended noſtrils were nearly. 
flat upon their faces, and their lips diſguſt- 
ingly prominent and thick. 

Attributing this ſurpriſing alteration to 
the heat of the climate, which was found in- 
creaſingly intenſe, ſome of the moſt expe- 


rienced ſailors now recollected that in their 
* advances 
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advances to the ſouth, they muſt have en. 


"tered the torrid zone; a region which, lying 


immediate)y under the flaming courſe of the 
fun, muſt breathe a burning air uncongenia 
with either animal or vegetable life ; and 
which, inhabited, could be the abode only 
of demons or wicked genii. They trembled 
-with horror at having paſſed the ſacred boun. 
dary aſſigned by God to the reſtleſs curioſity 


© 


of man; and though their captain, with in- 
finite difficulty, perſuaded them to ſteer the 
veſſel till they reached Cape Verd, no ar- 
gument could induce them to conſent to pals 


that point, but they obliged Gilianez to re- 
turn to Portugal. 

During theſe nautical improvements and 
diſcoveries, our king died, and was ſucceed- 
ed by his eldeſt ſon, the learned and eloquent 


Edward. But he was ſnatched from us by 


the plague, after a ſhort reign of five years, 


leaving the preſent Alphonſo an infant, and 


his queen regent for the time of the minority. 
The Cortes diſliked her government, and 


choſe as regent don Pedro, third ſon of king 


John. Yet, during theſe changes, the coun- 
tenance and aſſiſtance given to don Henry by 
6 8 | the 


(179 ). 


the ruling powers were invariably the ſame. 


All factions united in a juſt ſenſe. of the be- 
nefits reſulting, not only to Portugal, but 


to the whole world, from his labours and en- 
terpriſes, and cheerfully joined in defraying 


the vaſt expences they neceſſarily incurred, 


confident that a very few years would amply 


repay them. Not even envy had dared to 
open its malignant mouth, till the return of 
Gilianez ; when the account given by him 


and his ſeamen, exaggerated by fear and em- 


belliſhed by fancy, of thoſe uncouth men, 
alarmed- the timid, aſtoniſhed the ignorant, 
and united againſt the prince the fanatics, 
with thoſe grandees who had long beheld 


{ with vexation the glory of his ſuperior ta- 


tents and proſperous undertakings. 


„Alas! cried the nobles, with affected 
patriotiſm, is this all the fruit we are to ex- 
pelt from the enormous expences of the chi- 
merical projects of twenty years? Have our 


ſumptuary laws diveſted us of the ornaments 
of our rank; has the reſumption of the crown 
lands, robbed the brave of the meed of va- 
lour; has Portugal been exhauſted of her 


tirength and wealth, and drained of her uſe- 
| 1 6 | - al 
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ful fubjeQts, for nothing more than the diſ- 
covery of countries uninhabitable but by 
monſters? Regions which the wiſdom and 
experience of antiquity, had ages before pro. 
nounced inimical with man. For does not 
the wiſe Pliny ſay, There are five divi- 
ſions of the earth, which are called zones. 
All that portion of the earth, which lies near 
to the two oppoſite poles, is oppreſſed with 
vehement cold and eternal froſt. There, un- 
bleſſed with the aſpe& of milder ſtars, per- 
petual darkneſs reigns, or, at the moſt, a feeble 
light reflected from ſurrounding ſnows. The 
middle of the earth, in which is the orbit of 
the ſun, is ſeorched and burnt up with flames 
and fiery vapour. Between theſe torrid and 
frozen diſtrias lie two other portions. of the 
carth, which are temperate; but on account. 
of the burning region interpoſed, there can 
be no communication between them. Thus 
heaven has deprived us of three parts of the 
carth.” 
And if heaven has fo done, ſaid the fa- 

natics, now taking their turn, how ſhall man: 
reſiſt its divine decrees? How preſumptu- 
oy * to penetrate the eternal boundary? 
Ihe 


1 
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The deſign, the attempt, is treaſon to the) 
majeſty of God, and vill undoubtedly incur” 


the moſt terrible judgements. What, added: 
| they, turning to the grandees, what are the 
| inconveniences of which you complain from: 
| the ſumptuary laws; what the hardſhips ſuſ- 


tained by reclaiming the crown lands; what 


| the impoveriſhment of the nation, in men 
and treaſure, in purſuance of theſe impious 
| ſchemes, to the horrible vengeance which 
don Henry, by perſiſting in them, is upon 
the point of drawing —_— on this unhappy: 


| nation ? 


Though don . contemned alike his 
erroneous. philoſophy: of the grandees, and 
the abſurd apprehenſions of the fanatics, 
yet he well knew their influence on the mind: 
of the multitude, and the inſurmountable bar- 
rier they might prove to his further deſigns :. 
to obviate therefore all their efforts, he de- 
termined to obtain the moſt indiſputable au- 
thority for his meditated operations, by gain- 
ing the ſanttion of the vicegerent of God 
himſelf, 

He wrote to his holineſs pope, Pagan the: 
EF earls, . repreſenting that be had for near 

5 : twenty 


[ 
1 
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twenty years occupied himſelf and his for- 
tune in exploring unknown countries; the 
wretched inhabitants of which he had in- 
variably found wandering in heathen dark- 
neſs, or led aſtray by the delufiofis of Maho- 
met. He beſought the holy father, to whom, 
as the vicar of Chriſt, all the kingdoms of the 
earth were ſubject, to confer on the crown 
of Portugal, all thoſe. countries poſſeſſed by 
infidels, which had already, or ſhould in ſu- 
ture, be diſcovered by the induſtry of its 
ſubjects, or ſubdued by the force of its 
arms, that it might more effectually be en- 
abled to ſpread in thoſe lands the knowledge 
of the Chriſtian religion, eſtabliſh the autho- 
rity of the holy ſee, and increaſe the flock 
of the univerſal paſtor. And leſt they ſhould 
be interrupted in this pious work, by the 
malevolent interpoſition of other powers, he 
entreated his holineſs to enjoin all Chriſtian 
princes, not to moleſt Portugal while her 
ſhips and men were engaged in it, nor diſturb 

her poſſeſſion of territories thus acquired. 
The holy father hearkened to the peti- 
tion of don Henry, and, in the plenitude of 
bis power, he iſſued a bull, in which, after 
applauding 


az & ay 
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he 
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applauding the paſt efforts of the Portugueſe, 
and exhorting them to proceed in the laud- 
able courſe, he granted them an excluſive 
right to all the countries they ſhould diſ- 
cover from Cape Non to the continent of 
India: anathematiſing all who ſhould in- 
vade Portugal, or diſturb her navigation or 
conqueſts. | 

« Armed with this authority, which not 
only obviated every objettion, both poli- 


| tical and religious, but even intereſted re- 


ligion and policy greatly in his ſucceſs, don 
Henry prepared with increaſed zeal and ac- 
tivity for more important diſcoveries. The 
application to the pontiff had. unveiled to 


{ all Europe the Portugueſe enterpriſes, and 


the world was aſtoniſhed at beholding the 
iphere of navigation ſo greatly enlarged, a 
proſpe& opened of viſiting regions of the 
globe, whoſe exiſtence were before unknown; 
and even the torrid zone, hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be ſcorched by intolerable heat, on the 
the point of being daringly explored, Num- 
bers of youthful adventurers crowded from 
every nation, ſoliciting. the prince for em- 

ployment 
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ployment in this ſingularly honourable ſer. 
vice. The court, the nation, now emulated 
each other in promoting his preparations, 
Many ſhips. were ſent out, a long range of 
country explored within the confines of the 
burning zone, which, contrary to all pre- 
diclions, have not only been found habitable, 
but even populous and fertile. No one has 
indeed yet dared to croſs the equator, for 
all are fearful of a too near approach to it, 
apprehenſive of ſome direful conſequence; 
though it is the opinion of our enlightened 
prince, that the countries under the line are 
equally habitable with thoſe already ſeen. 
By ſweeping with a bolder ſail into the 
ocean, many iſlands have been diſcovered; 
a cluſter of ten were found ſome hundred 
leagues off Cape Verd; and the Azores, ano- 
ther cluſter, far within the northern part of 
the Atlantic. 

« But this proſperous career has. been for 
ſome years checked by the expeditions of 
Alphonſo againſt the Moors of Barbary : 
and I am greatly apprehenſive the glorious 
paſſion for diſcovery will expire with that 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit which gave it birth, and has been the- 
| {oul of every enterpriſe. The health of don 
Henry has been long declining, and the laſt 


African incurſion has finally deſtroyed it. 
Alas! Sir, I fear a few, a very few days, 


| from ſome ſymptoms I remarked, will rob 
| the world of a life which has been ſo bene= 
hclal to it.“ — 


CHAP, 
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Tux prediction of the venerable. Gon- 
zalez Zarco evinced itſelf but too juſt; Don 
Henry expired in a few days, and the whole 
Portugueſe nation was plunged into the deep- 
eſt affliction. For no ſubject could a mourn- 
ing be more general, or more ſincere. The 
mild virtues of his amiable character had en- 
deared him to the affections of thoſe with 
whom he was moſt intimately connected: his 
urbanity, the courteouſneſs of his manners 
bad conciliated the hearts of the multitude: 
bis virtues, his learning, bis uncommon abi- 
lities, had acquired him the eſteem and ad- 
miration of the good and the wiſe. All knew 
that the nobleſt, the moſt diſintereſted phi- 
lanthropy had warmed. his ſoul, and actuated 
his conduct; that his great talents had been 
directed, his princely fortune exhauſted, in 
plans for the aggrandiſement of his country, 
and for the general benefit of mankind. 
Portugal, 


(' Wy 3 
Portual, a ſmall ſtate, cooped up between 
Spain and the Atlantic, was unimportant 
amongſt the nations till the genius of don 


Henry roſe, and pointed out to her ſons the 
advantage of her maritime ſituation, the uti- 


| lity of her commodious harbours; taughs 


them the ſcience moſt worthy their ſtudy, the 
ſcience of navigation; led them to a field of 
more glorious enterpriſe than their perpetual 
wars with the Moors had afforded, the fea; 


enlarged their dominion, not by deſtrudtive 


conqueſt, but diſcovery, and extended their 
commerce over nations not known before to 


Nothing can be conceived more intereſt- 
ing than the funeral of that great man, at 
which the whole nation ſeemed aſſembled, and 
grief, in all its various ſhapes, was portrayed 


on every countenance ; even the eye of mo- 
naſtic - apathy, was filled with tears; and the 


heart which had long diſcarded, in ſullen ſe- 
eluſion, the ſocial affections, heaved in fighs 
for the public benefactor. The obſequies 
were as magnificent as affecting; for no ex- 
pence was ſpared which could do honour to. 
his memory. Before the funcreal litter a 

veteran 


* 
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„ veteran ſea officer bore the banner of don 
Henry, which, ſtreaming to the wind, dif- 
played his armorial enſigns; and under it, 
blazing in golden letters, his motto, which, 
when ſhrinking from the applaufive voice of 
the multitude, his modeſty pointed out to 
him, as the only part of his character for 


4 THE TALENT OF DOING GOOD!“ 
Carlos walked in the melancholy proceſ. 
non, but Calliades preferred ſeeing it, and 


neceſſarily paſs. As our Cypriot in an upper 


muſic proclaimed the approach of the corpſe, 
the mournful, yet eager expreſſion of anxi- 
ous expeQation impreſſed on the faces of the 


perſon, who by bis dreſs appeared to be a 
foreigner, and whoſe air denoted: him of a 
rank far ſuperior to his companions, Point- 
ing him out to the lady of the manſion, few 


which he had reaſon to . applaud himſelf, 


for that purpoſe went ta the houſe of a gran- | 
dee ſituated in a ſtreet through which it muſt 


apartment was obſerving from a window, 
when the melancholy notes of the martial 


crowd which lined the ſtreets, which was ſo 
peculiar that he was ſketching ſome of them 
on his. tablets, he remarked amidſt them a 


arguments. 
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arguments were requiſite to gain her permiſ- 
fion for inviting him into the houſe, =—=_ 

Calliades addreſſed the ſtranger in Portu- 


 guele and Spaniſh ; but finding himſelf not 
| underſtood, changed his language to Italian, 


which though the cavalier ſpoke imperfectly, 
he in it eaſily. comprehended the hoſpitable: 
pourpoſe of Calliades, accepted the invita- 


tion with an air of grateful pleaſure, was in- 
troduced to the lady, and ſeated in the ſame 


window with his conductor, who now tried 


| him in the Greek language, and with mutual 
| tranſport they gazed on each other, as recog- 


niſing in this diſtant ſpot a countryman, when 


| each from the peculiar articulation was aſ- 
ſured it was the native tongue of the other. 


With reciprocal approbation they prolong- 
ed. the glance of pleaſure, for both were 


young, handſome, graceful; each poſſeſſed 


an open countenance, which denoted ſenſe 


and internal worth; a noble air which diſtin- 


guiſhed him from the vulgar, an intrepidity 
of mien which marked unſhaken- courage ; 
but there was no leiſure to give theſe ſenti- 
ments voice, for the harbingers of the pro- 
reſſion were before them. 

As 
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As Calliades was perfettly acquainted with 
the whole Portugueſe court, where he was 
reſpectfully noticed by every noble indivi- 
dual, he was enabled to gratify the curioſity 
of the ſtranger by naming each as they paſſed, 
As allo by repeating the diſcourſe of Gon- 
zalez, to give him more complete informa- 
tion of don Henry's ſuperlative merits than 
had before reached him. ä | 
The mournful cavalcade cloſed ; an ele. 
gant refreſhment was brought in, of which 
the lady and her beautiful daughters partook, 
and claimed their ſhare in the converſation, 
which being neceſſarily in the language of 
the country, Calliades undertook the office 
of interpreter between them and the ſtranger, 
with whoſe lively turns and gallant ſentiments 
he was greatly charmed: they by no means 
ſuffered in the tranſlation, and the time paſſed 
in A riproge ſatisfaction. | 

The repaſt ended, the ladies 1 oy 
a ſhort pauſe in the converſation enſued ; 
when the {tranger, after looking with an air 
of complacency in the face of his compa- 
nion, ſuddenly cried, I am a perſon of 
litde erudition, Sir, and leſs philoſophy, for 
till 


I 


al this moment I never troubled myſelf with 


a ſingle queſtion relative to the nature of the 
foul : probably, Sir, you are acquainted with 
| thoſe metaphyſical diſputes which have agi- 
| tated the learned concerning it, and are qua- 
| lied to inform me why ſome peculiar com- 

binations of features ſhould att upon the ſoul 


as a repellent, from which apprehenſive, or 


abhorrent it, without any reflection, ſhrinks 
back on itſelf? and why other modes of com- 


bination, other airs of expreſſion, ſome cer- 
tain tunings of the voice, ſome particular 
urbanities of manner, ſhould, on the con- 


| trary, act upon it with ſuch irreſiſtible attrac- 
tion, that, without waiting the ſlower ſandtion 
| of reaſon, it flies out to meet its object, and 


impels a man to embrace, to ele& for the 
companion of his life, the friend of his bo- 


ſom, the perſon whom till the preſent hour 


he never ſaw? Were you, Sir, ever con- 
ſcious of theſe ſenſations?” | 
“Never ſo forcibly as at this moment. 
Ere you ſpoke I was reflecting on the Pytha- 
gorean philoſophy, and was tempted from my 
feelings to ſuppole that the intellectual part 
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of us had, in ſome pre-exiſtent * formed 


dhe moſt intimate union.“ 


6% Surely, if ſo, (ſaid the ſtranger) the ſoul 
ſprings forward in recognition of her kindred 
ſoul, and we are only renewing the friendſhip 
of paſt ages; a friendſhip which I hope will 
never end but with our exiſtence. Suffer 


me to inquire what Grecian ſtate gave you 
birth?“ 


« am of Cyprus.” 


«. Delightful ! my countryman alſo! for! 
am of Cyprus, (cried the ſtranger, ſtraining 


our hero to his boſom in a fervent embrace). 


In our infancy perhaps we knew each other; 
I am called Theramanes.” 
« And I Calliades "Th 


The ftranger ſtarted from his embrace as if 


8 


he had unexpectedly detected a ſerpent; his 


colour heightened, his features diſcompoſed. 
Calliades! (at laſt he repeated). Ah! un- 
ſay it — you cannot, you ſhall not be Cal- 
liades. My ſoul—no, it is impoſſeble it ſhould 
be attracted as to its kindred ſoul by ſuch 
a He pauſed, as if reluctant to ar- 
ticulate the ungrateful appellations. 

0 Proceed, 


( 193 4) 
* Proceed, (Kid our Cypriot, with a wes 
[ancholy air), Why pauſe you? Proceed, 


and finiſh the portrait which malignance has 


d draun for the ſon of Thraſyllus. Call him 
ip an aſſaſſin, a poiſoner: fo his native ifland 
il cruelly characteriſes him. With how much 


er Ninzuſtice, (added he, lifting up his eyes to 
u leaven) Tuo, who exploreſt all hearts, and 
itneſſeſt all actions, knoweſt ; and in Pu EE 
e truſteth for a future juſtification,” 

A filence. of ſome minutes commenced. 
he eyes of Theramanes were gloomily fixed 
n the floor; thoſe of Calliades on tae face 
pf bis companion. At laſt, “ Never {ſaid 
e, with a ſigh) did this undeſerved calumny 
five me ſo bitter a regret as at this moment; 
Þat I perceive it has rendered that man, 
hom of all men I covet for my friend, an 


ed, Nremy, thirſting for my lite, and ſeeking to 
un- MWrelent my head! and hand as an oblation at 
Hal- Ne ſhrines of love and revenge. Am I mi 


ken??? 


Jo 


ach MW Lou are not,” anſwered Theramanes 
ar- lenly, juſt lifting his eyes to the face of 
e other, and then, as if out of humour at 


el « TY the 


| {194 ) 

che view, and at himſelf for his egregious 
miſtake, dropping them again to the earth, 
I confeſs (ſaid our hero) that I ſhall 


draw my ſword with reluftance. This even. 
ing was devoted to the ſociety of the fir 1 
people in Portugal, not only in rank, but u 
wit and information alſo. Their brilliant, 
may be ſomewhat obſcured by their recen 
| loſs, yet you will perceive enough admirabł f 
not to regret the hours ſpent vich then a 
| Suffer me to afford you as well as myſelf ths ; 
mental enjoyment. Let us for this evenity if 
forget we are not friends: let us abandon y 
ourſelves to the firſt impulſe of our ſous 8 
and to-morrow morning, forgetful of then 
we will meet as enemies in the field northd 0 
the city.? eng 
Theramanes gave a kind of anſwer whid bi; 

it would have been difficult to Pronounc MA 
either negative or affirmative ; Calliade bi 

| however, interpreted it to his own wiſh, an by 
wrung his reluctant hand in a truce of enmil ur 
as the maſter of the houſe and his noble gue Gt. 
entered the apartment. Our hero introduce Ja 
a 


the Greek to them, and they received hi 


with the utmoſt courteſy. 
n 


( 


The converſation at firſt was grave and ſo- 
lemn, from the impreſſion of the objetts 
which had recently ſurrounded them ; but as 

nothing is more tranſitory than grief for pub- 
hie misfortunes, nor more fugitive than the 
melancholy which depreſſes the ſpirits by the 
mechanical effect of awful images, the natu- 
ral hilarity of Calliades, ſupported by con- 
ſcious integrity, and unſhaken by the laſt 
vexatious adventure, by the introduction of 
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m 1 liyelier topics ſoon diſſipated the gloom; and | 

] . if the colloquial intercourſe was not gay, it | 

n | 1 

L 5 was at leaſt ſo ſparkling as to be extremely en- * 

* 

| tertaining. "A 

ſouls BY X ; F | 
mm Of this opinion was Theramanes, to whom ö 


hd Calliades interpreted all that was ſaid, and 
who ſaw with aſtoniſhment the man whom he 
had been taught to regard as the vileſt on 
earth treated with flatterihg diſtinQion by the 
hrſt people in the kingdom. He could not 
but confeſs the energy and information of his 
underſtanding , the brilliancy of his wit, the 
grace and dignity of his deportment, and was 
conſtrained to be charmed in deſpite of every 
effort to retain anger and awaken hatred. 
N : KA . 
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Previous to which Calliades had informed 


court of Portugal, which had exerted its 


in the morning, in his uſual dreſs, one ſer. h 
vant only attending him, who ſhould pn- 


( 195 ) 
At length the hour of ſeparation arrived, 
T heramanes that he was well aſſured: the con- 


teſt they were engaged in would, at this pe- 
culiar period eſpecially, be diſpleaſing to the 


power and influence to prevent the deciſion 
of private quarrels by combat, the trequency 4 


and inveteracy of which had been produc- 


tive of great evils; to avoid embarraſſing, 


x W. 
therefore, he ſaid, any of his friends, he 5 
would repair to the appointed place at ſeven 5 


wately carry his armour ; and adviſed his an- We 
t goniſt to the ſame meaſures. | 


his 
Theramanes, with an amiable diſpoſition 10 
and an excellent heart, was warm in his tem- Jai 


per, and impetuous in his paſſions. Mor- . 
hed in being ſo egregiouſly deceived by the 

exterior of Calliades, out of humour with ki 
himſelf at finding his feelings at war with bi the 
reaſon, and that it was impoſſible to preſerye 
that abhorrence for the aſſaſſin of MelitwW pe 
which his character demanded, he was by no 


means diſpoſed to be in good bumour \ with 1 


10, 
em- 
Irtl- 
the 
with 
3 his 
erve 
litus 


y, n0 


with 
her 57 
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others, and found ſo much reaſon, when he 
arrived at the eſtallage, for diſpleaſure, that, 
aſter having rated his ſervant in no very gen- 
tle terms, he was provoked, by ſome ſaucy 
anſwers, to give him, with the flat of his. 


ſword, a blow upon the ſhoulders, and diſ- 


miſſed him in great anger, after having or- 
dered him to clean up his armour. 


The ſervant which Theramanes had brought 


wich him from Cyprus had fallen from his. 


mule in deſcending one of the Pyrennean 
mountains, and was ſo dangerouſly bruiſed, 


that he was obliged to be left in a venta at a 


{mall diſtance from the place where the acci- 


| dent happened, and the Cypriot had hired 


his preſent ſervant in Spain, being induced 


to chuſe him for his knowledge of the Greek. 


language, he having been a ſlave in the 
Morea. 


. Enraged-at ſome of the epithets with whith 
bis maſter had honoured him, {till more ſo at. 
the, blow, the native violence of his temper 


| heightened by the wine he had been drinking, 


Perez clattered the armour into the kitchen, 
where, as he rubbed it with a fury which 


would have bruiſed pieces. leſs finely tem- 
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„„ „ 
pered, he muttered the moſt diabolicat 
curſes. | , 

As theſe 1 were uttered in 
Greek, that he might with greater ſafety to 
himſelf unload the virulence of his heart, 
for he ſtood in ſome awe of the eſtallagerio 
who was preſent, he attracted the attention 
of an ordinary-looking man who had entered 
ſince Perez had been engaged with his mal. 
ter, and who, approaching him, inquired is 
the ſame language the cauſe of his anger. 

Charmed at finding a perſon to whom he 
could unreſervedly talk, Perez, without he. 
ſitation, imparted very minutely the whole 
affair to his new acquaintance, omitting no- 
thing in the recital but the en *. 
had given. 

And of what connley..; Is this. ſcomndre 
maſter of yours? queſtioned. the Greek. — 
® He comes from the iſle of Cyprus (an- 
ſwered Perez) originally, but laſt from 
France.“ 

« A tall, handſome man?“ _ queſticned the 
Greek. — © Very tall, very handſome, (an- 
fwered Perez) and the devil himſelf, from 
| his face, would never find out the ill humout 
which 
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which lodges in his heart, fo deceitful are his 
looks.” | 

« Young ?”'—©Yes,” “ And his name?“ 
—© Let me be hanged (ſaid Perez, rubbing 


his forehead). if I can at this moment recol- 


left it, I have had ſo ſeldom occaſion to 
ſpeak it, and my head is ſo curſedly muzzy.“ 
„ Ts. it Calliades.?”” — « Calliades! Cal- 


liades! — no, that is not it — yet it ſounds. 


fomething like it, for it ends in ees.”” 
No matter, (ſaid the Greek); people 


may change their names, you know, when 


they think they ſhall be purſued for their evil 
deeds, Whatever he may call himſelf, I am 
certain, from your deſcription, my friend, 
that I know this maſter of yours; but I know: 
no good. of him I aſſure you, for he is in fact 
the moſt wicked wretch upon the face of 
God 8 earth : : it would make your hair ſtand- 

an end to hear the tythe of his abominable 
actions. He makes no bones of poiſoning 
all that offend him; and if you have angered 
him, beware of him I beſeech you I only 
lay beware, . I can,only caution you as a 


friend — tis no buſineſs of mine — I can have 


go inrereſt in e you of your danger; 
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but for the wealth of the pope I ould not 
ſland in your ſhoes I promiſe you.“ 

Fire and furies! (exclaimed Perez, ſuf. 
ficiently alarmed) what is to be done? — 
% Done! it is a very difficult thing to adviſe 
in ſo nice a point, — I cannot chuſe but ween 
at the untimely death of ſo comely a voung 
man — ſo {ſenſible — one that I took ſuch a 
fancy to the moment I fat eyes on his face, 
Alas! alas! my very heart is grieved,“ and 
he covered his eyes with his hand with 7 
geſture of ſorroõẽw. 

My dear, good friend, (ſaid Perez, fob. 
bing) if you have that love for me you ſay, 
tell me, I beſeech you, what I ſhall do 
ſhell I run away to-night??? 

r would adviſe cowards only to run 1 away 
the brave I would urge to REVENGE, — Hea- 
vens and earth, a blow! and would 1 tame) 
bear a blow? But perhaps you are a 


ſqueamiſh, conſcientious, ſerving man, (added 


he ſneeringly) a true ſpaniel-conſtitutioned 
fellow, that would love a maſter the better 
for a beating — are perhaps afraid your con- 


Ha! 


fellor ſhould chide if you uſe your ſtiletto.— 


(- 201 

Ha! how beats-your heart, my lad ? 1 muſt. 

know that before I can adviſe.” _ | 
« I fear only the gallows; ſecure me from 


that, and you will find I dare do what you 


dare adviſe.” —* Spoke like a gallant ſpirit, 


(ſaid the Greek); and now I am with you,” 


At this moment a knocking was heard at 
the door of the eſtallage, which being opened, 
a ſervant ſaid he had a billet for the Cyprian 


cavellerio, which he muſt deliver into his- 
own hands. Perez ſtepped forward. © I am: 


his ſervant, (ſaid he) and if you will truſt me 
with the billet, I will promiſe you it ſhall be 


delivered this moment ; but. you cannot be 
admitted to the cavellerio, for. he is now in 
bed.” — The man gave him the paper, and 
withdrew. Perez took a candle, and, wink 
ing on the Greek, went towards his maſter's. 
apartment, but ſtopped on being joined by 
bis companion, and, ſtepping into a bye cor- 
ner, they agreed to open the letter. They. 
did ſo, and read as follows: 
4 1 have reconſidered, Sir, the circunt-: 
ſtances of our meeting, and on reflection I. 
do not think the place I appointed ſuffi 
cently private; for though, ſhould fortune 
LS declare. 
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UE ( 202) 
declare in my favour, I am aſſured I poſſeſs 
ſufficient intereſt to ſoften.the ſevere edifs 
of the court; you, as a ſtranger in Portugal, 
might be liable to diſagreeable embarraf{. 
ments, ſhould I fall by your hand. To ob- 
viate this, we will, if you pleaſe, croſs the 

Tagus : you may take boat about ſeven | in the 
morning, and order your boatmen to carry 
you over to Almada. They will land you 
at the foot of a mountain; a Craggy, rough, 
and ſteep path will conduct you to its ſum- 
mit; and two bows ſhot on the right hand you 
will perceive a Dominican convent.. Behind 
that convent I will meet you, and in it, ſhould 
I fall by your hand, you may take ſanctuary, 
and thence caſily quit the kingdom. Adieu, 
Sir.— Though we meet on ſo unpleaſant a 
buſineſs, yet on my ſide, entertaining no en- 
mity, I will ſubſcribe myſelf ſtill your Friend; 
nor will I mar the title by adding to it a name 
which you have been W how un- 
juſtly to hate.” _ 

This will do, (exclaimed the Greek). 
Provide me, my dear friend, but with two 


gallant fellows that will not flinch ; we will 


wait near that convent, and call me raſcal if E 


do 


| 
[ 
; 
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do not revenge the blow which your inſolent” 
maſter gave a better man than himſelf, and at 
the ſame time rid the world of an infernal 
villain,—— But we muſt recloſe the letter 
there — you muſt not carry the candle too 
near when he opens it — and be careful to 
call him a good half hour before the time, 
that we may have leiſure for our purpoſe be-- 
fore the other ſpark comes.“ 
The murderous plan adjuſted, Perez awoke 


his maſter early. in the morning, and they. 


were ſoon at the fide of the Tagus. But by 
ſome means, puſhing off the boat, one of the 
men cruſhed his hand, and from the pain 


plied his oar ſo awkwardly as greatly retarded; 


their little navigation. Perez; . impatient at 
the llowneſs of their courſe acroſs the river, 
eurſed and-ſwore with ſuch inhuman rage at 
the poor fellow as drew upon him the repre- 
benſion of Theramanes, who, upon ſuch oc 


caſions, not being very choice in his expreſ- 


ſions, dativered himſelf with ſuch energy, as 
added fewel to the latent infernal flame raging 
in the breaſt of Perez, who ſunk into a ſullen 
filence, comforting himfelf with the idea that. 


a few moments would revenge the inſults. 
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(20) 
t 3 they reached the oppoſite ſhore, 


which the Cypriot found riſing to a moun- 
tainous height. He aſcended its ſummit by 
the deſcribed 'path, where he had a view of 
two villages, Caſtillo and Almada, and turn- 
ing himſelf round to review the way he came, 
was aſtoniſhed at the noble and varied pro- 
ſpett which preſented itſelf. At his feet roll. 
ed the Tagus, crowned by the magnificent 
city of Liſbon. The river along its banks 
to the ſea, where it poured its tributary wave, 
adorned with villages, caſtles, palaces. The 


whole ſurrounded by an immenſe landſcape, 


beautifully diverſified by the villas of the no- 
bility, the cottages of the peaſants; by 
churches, convents, corn fields, meadows, 
vineyards, gardens, orchards, citron and 
orange groves: the whole bounded by that 


vaſt promontory, cape Roch, and a range of 


lofty mountains. 

The eye of Theramanes roved tranſported 
from object to object, whillt Perez impatient- 
ly waited, thinking every moment an age 


which procraſtinated his revenge; but find- 


ing his maſter ſtill gazing, and ſtill unſated, 
« Your antagoniſt (ſaid he ſullenly) will think 


you 


W. 
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you in no haſte to meet him.“ —Theramanes 
turned haſtily, and ſwiftly purſued his way to 
the convent, which was full in ſight. He 
paſled it, and behind it found himſelf in a 
{mall meadow, ſkirted by a wood. 
_ Satisfied this was the appointed place, he 
was preparing to put on his armour, when he 
ſaw four men ſtarting from the wood, and 


| running towards him. Imprecating the per- 
fidious Calliades, who he doubted it not had 


thus plotted his deſtrudtion, Theramanes de- 
icrmined to fell his life as dear as poſſible: 
he wrenched his ſword with difficulty from 
off Perez, but was inſtantly diſarmed by a 
violent blow with a club on the right hand; 
and the ponderous weapon again lifted up, 
was on the point of deſcending with all its 
force on his defenceleſs head, when Cal- 
hades, who in that inſtant arrived, and in the 
ſme moment that he ſaw the fituation of 
Theramanes darted like the elemental flaſh to 
his aſſiſtance, with one blow of his ſword ſe- 
vered the uplifted arm from the body of the 
ruffian, whoſe enormous weapon tumbled 
hurtleſs to the ground, and he ran howling 
back into the wood. 


Perez 
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Perez had by this time joined the aſſaſſins 
who daringly advanced. Theramanes had 
ſeized the fallen club, which by its length 
prevented their cloſing with him. The on. 
ſet was furious, and the ſtruggle deſperate; 
and it was not till after the villains had re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, and had deeply 
wounded Calliades, that the brave Cypriots 
drove them to take refuge in the wood. 
« Thus far, (ſaid Calliades, the moment 
the field was cleared of them) thus far I have 
ſatisfied the claims of humanity in the de- 
fence of another: now my own honour de- 
mands my ſword. Anthonio, bring my at- 
mour. Arm, Sir.” 
« Never, (replied Theramanes) never vil 
I arm againſt the preſerver of my life. No, 
Sir, your honour in defending that other, in 
the circumſtances in which he was to meet 
you, has incontrovertibly juſtified itſelf. — 
But, alas! you bleed — you are pale. — My 
God! he faints.—Run, good Anthonio, run 
to that convent — tell the fathers a wounded 
man implores their affiftance—Fly—lole not 


a moment — 25 : 


i : | The 
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The convent was quickly opened to the 
voice of diſtreſs. Calliades was borne thi- 
ther in a ſtate of inſenſibility. His recovery 
was accelerated by proper applications. Some 
of the good fathers, ſkilful in ſurgery, in 


ſpected his wounds, and pronounced Wes 


though dangerous, yet not mortal, if he would 
ſubmit himſelf entirely to their governance; 


and Calliades readily promiſed an acquie- 


ſcence in what was to terminate ſo benefi- 
cially. 

From theſe venerable recluſes he expe- 
rienced the moſl humane attentions, toge- 
ther with the moſt ſkilful treatment. From 
Theramanes' aſſiduities of a more tender and 
Intereſting air — fraternal affection, commiſ- 
ſcrating, ſympathiſing friendſhip ; for with 
the recurrence of thole ſentiments which aroſe: 
in the breaſt of that Cypriot on their firſt in- 


terview gratitude was now combined, and 
rendered him unſpeakably anxious for the 
cure of thoſe wounds received in his defence, 


as well as timidly apprehenſive on every lit- 


tle change in the patient. Inceſſant were his 


petitions to St. Luke, the phyſician, for the 
exertion of his ſkill ; many were the alms he 


gave 
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gave to obtain the prayers of others for the 
ſame purpoſe; and various the vows which 
he made of pilgrimages, and other religious 
acts, would it pleaſe Heaven to heal Cal. 
liades. 

Whether in conſequence of theſe voys, 


vhether by the ſkill of St. Luke or that of 


the Dominicans, it is not for me to deter. 
mine; but by one or the other, or perhaps 
all united to the youth and excellent conſli- 
tution of the patient, he was in a ſtate of 
convaleſcence much ſooner than had been at 
firſt predicted, though the kindneſs of the 


monks detained him at the convent ſome time 


| after his removal had ceaſed to be dangerous, 


At length the Cypriots returned to Liſbon, 
Calliades had regained his uſual health, and 
reſumed his accuſtomed purſuits, when The- 
ramanes, by a. light veſſel which had been 
diſpatched on purpoſe, received the intelli- 
gence of his father's being dangerouſly il, 
and longing ardently to ſee him before he 
died. 

The afflicted ſon loſt not a moment in 
obeying the melancholy ſummons. — “ Farc- 
wel, (ſaid he, as he embraced Calliades) 
adieu, 


a(ll 
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adieu, moſt generous, moſt injured of men! 
Are we doomed never again to meet? Will 


Cyprus be always unjuſt? At leaſt, let me 
be preſent in thy remembrance, as thou wilt 
be ever preſent in mine, and forget, as my. 
idea riſes, that once I endeavoured to be thy 
enemy; or if the ungrateful recollection will 
obtrude, palliate my guilt by reflecting, that, 
milled by the falſehood of rumour, I fought 
only the life of a criminal ; that life which 


ſtood between me and felicity ; which taken, 


would have enſured me Hermione and bappi- 
neſs. My judgement warped by theſe preju- 
dices, my heart buoyed by falſe hopes, I left 
Cyprus exulting in imaginary ſucceſs, and 
anticipating a triumphal return, I return 
to witneſs the diſſolution of an indulgent pa- 


rent, and by own teſtimony annihilate every. 


hope which love had formed, becauſe love 
is incompatible with honour and friendſhip.” 


0 Theramanes! (ſaid Calliades with a 
bgh) and thou wilt plant daggers in the fair 


bolom of Hermione by the diſappointment, 


whoſe diſcriminating eye muſt have diſtin- 
guiſhed thy merits. Better my worthleſs life 


were a thouſand times forfeited than that. 


bre aſt 


( $10 ) 


breaft wounded by hopeleſs paſſion. No, 
Theramanes, (added he, his colour heighten. 
ing, his eyes ſparkling) my head I yield gladly 
to enſure hers and thy felicity; and I inſiſt 
on returning with thee to Cyprus, and deli. 
vering myſelf to Hermione as thy captive.” 

Ho noble this enthuſiaſm of friendſhip! 
(anſwered Theramanes, preſſing our hero to 
his boſom); but it muſt not, mall not be 
hearkened to. The ſacrifice would glut the 
vengeance of Euryclea, without contributing 
to the happineſs of Hermione ; for I cannot 
flatter myſelf with her viewing me with a 
partial regard; and I am well aſſured the 
heavenly ſoftneſs of her temper turns with 
horror from her mother's ſanguinary pur- 
fuits, though ſhe is conſtrained to acquieſce 
in them.” 

And ſhe never has favoured you?“ 

« Never, in the ſmalleſt degree. She is 
courteous to all who. approach her, but ſmiles 
with diſtinQtion on none. Oh! that you could 
but once view the charming maid ! you would 
then form a right judgement of the wound 
inflited by the extinQion of all hope of pol- 
ſelling ber, She is ——, but I dare not 


truſt 


ruſt 
talk 
ſum 
deal 
ga 
are 


me! 
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aſt myſelf with the deſcription, for I ſhould 


talk down a ſummer's ſun; and ſee I am 


ſummoned on board the bark. — Adieu, my 


deareſt friend! Guard well thy noble breaſt 


againſt open and ſecret enemies, for many 


are the hands which perfea beauty and im- 


menſe wealth will raiſe againſt thy life.“ 


CHAP. 


( 212 


EHAP. XVI. 


Tus day after the departure of Then. 
manes, whilſt Carlos was engaged in peruſing 
ſome letters from Caſtile, Calliades walked 
alone by the fide of the Tagus, to revolve in 
folitude the embarraſſments of his ſituation, Ml © 
to the more poignant ſenſe of which the adieu ne 
of his friend had awakened him, = 
Though our hero had never ſeen Her- ha 
. mione, her idea portrayed by a lively ima- 
gination in all perfect lovelineſs, had by a la 
concurrent train of events been deeply en- 21 
graved on his heart, and preſerved it like a Ml 
taliſman from the faſcinations of thoſe fair pc 
ones to whom he had been introduced. His 
ſcrutinizing eye in the moſt beautiful coun- 
tenance ſtill difcerned ſome defect, of which Ml * 
the faultleſs image of Hermione was devoid; Ml " 
or diſcovered the mind deſtitute of that infor- t 
mation and judgement, on the converſation 


ol 


(  ) 
of that brilliancy with which his fancy had 
decked the all-accompliſhed Cypriot. 


Yet this ſecret objett of idolatry was not 
vo ſhipped without the ſacrifice of many 


{ighs, when he reflected that this fair ſtand- 


ard of perfection was deſtined to the poſſeſſion 
of that man who ſhould evince himſelf H 
greateſt enemy, and was to be purchaſed 
alone by his deſtruction. 

His acquaintance with Theramanes had 
given double pungency to-this diſtreſſing con- 


ſideration; for in their frequent converſa- 


tions he had attained a more determinate idea 
than his imagination had produced, of the 
beautiful daughter of Melitus; and at the 
lame time a clearer conception of the unſur- 
mountable barrier that was ſprung up be— 
tween him. and the moſt remote hope of 
pollefling her. 

With flow and ſolemn ſteps Calliades paced 
the margin of the river, till its noiſy navi- 
gators diſturbed his penſive meditations: then 


vithdrawing to ſome diſtance from it, he 


threw himſelf at the foot of a ſpreading tree, 
aud blind to the beauties of the rural ſcene 


wound, 2 to the little winged warblers, 
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whoſe melody filled the air, inſenſible h ho 
every outward object, his buſy mind retracinMſ «4 fi 
the happy days of his childhood and youth, olar 
when unſullied happineſs dwelt in the preſen ¶ agai 
hour, gay hope gilded the fair proſpet Ml face 
the future; and contraſting them with hi 
condition now, friendleſs, poor, defamed; 
wretched in the preſent, hopeleſs of the fi. 
ture! Defpair was ſtriding rapidly toward 
him, when its ſad approach was ſuddenly ar. 
reſted by a loud clap of thunder; and Cal 
Hades looking upwards, perceived the heaven 
heavy with clouds, and every appearance of 
a ſwiftly-deſcending ſtorm. 
 Rifing from his graſſy couch, he haſtene 
towards the town; but not with ſufficient 
celerity to eſcape-a torrent of rain, which 
overtook him as he reached ſome wretchel 
cottages in the ſkirts of the ſuburbs; and 
without any ceremony he ran into the near- 
eſt for ſhelter. 


His ſudden entrance evidently diſturbed MW ! 
poor ſick man, who lay upon a bundle of 
ſtraw in one corner of the hovel. TM | 
feeble object, raiſing himſelf upon his elbov, ll | 
gazed a few moments on Calliades wich eyes 
whole 
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whoſe varying expreſſion. gradually heighten- 


ed from the firſt glance of inquietude to the 
glare of extreme affright; and then ſinking 
again on his wretched bed, and hiding his 
face in it, ſeemed there to take refuge from 
an object of terror. AO 
With a countenance on which compaſſion 
was deeply impreſſed, our Cypriot approach- 
ed, and in a tone of voice the moſt concili- 


ating, entreated that his intruſion might give 


no uneaſineſs; for that he only ſought ſhelter 
from a tempeſt, which his hoſt might hear 


raging, and a torrent of rain, which he muſt 


perceive dropping from various parts of his 
decayed roof. But (added Calliades) I ſhall 
deem the ſtorm which has driven me here a 
fortunate incident, if by bringing me ac- 


quainted with a diſtreſſed fellow-creature, 1 
have it in my power to alleviate his ſuf. 


ferings.” 3 
Again the unhappy wretch looked up to 


bim, affright ſtill wandering over his pallid 


countenance, and too much convulſing his 
lips to allow him to ſpeak. “ You are ſick, 
(laid the ſon of Thraſyllus, after a ſhort 


pauſe), 
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pauſe), and you are alone. 
and deſtitute.— Is it not ſo?” 

“ Ah! very ſick, Sir, (ſaid at laſt the 
trembling creature), very poor—and, alas! 
very very deſtitute; for I have no friendz, 
and even hope has forſaken me.“ 

% Poor, poor man! {exclaimed Calliades, 
with the countenance of a miniſtering angel) 
Yet amidſt this diſtreſs the all-ſecing cye of 
Heaven has not been regardleſs of you; and 
its good Providence has conducted me hither 
for your relief. You ſhall be removed into 
the town, and care taken of you. As far a 
my abilities reach, I will adminiſter to all 
your neceſſities.“ 


Poor, perhaps, 


« You adminiſter to my wants! Yor relieve 


my neceſſities! (exclaimed the man, his pale 
face fluſhing with a fickly glow); is it poſli- 
ble? alas! Sir, you know me not.” He 
ſtopped, trembling with emotions, to which 
Calliades imputed far different cauſes than 
thoſe from which they originated. 

« True, (he replied), I am a ſtranger to 
your perſon, but am not ſo to your diſtreſs; 
and ſurely that is a ſufficient inducement for 
a | Chriſtian knight to intereſt himſelf in your 

favour. 


( #7 
four. - The moment the ſtorm abates 1 
will haſten to the city to procure you a more 
convenient ſituation, and people to conduct 
you to it. But if the recital will not much 
pain you, tell me how this deſtitution of 
every comfort befel you near a civilized city, 
and in the neighbourhood of fo many con- 
vents, whoſe holy inhabitants are ever ready. 
to ſuccour diſtreſs ? 1 


« You are too good to a wretch who does 


not deſerve it (ſaid the man, wiping his eyes,. 


Alas! Sir, I am a ftranger in this country, 


and knew not its charitabie reſources. When 
[ firſt came hither I was unfortunately en- 
raged in a fray, in which I was much wound- 
ed. My companions forſook me. My mo- 
ney was ſoon expended in healing medicines, 
and, before I had recovered ſufficient ſtrength 
0 travel to my native country, the man in 
whoſe houſe I lodged turned me out, becauſe 
[ had not wherewith to pay him. I crept 
into this unoccupied hovel, and ſolicited, 
viniſt 1 was able to crawl, the charity of 
pallers by. But this not affording me due 
luſtenance, I have been gradually growing 
Wker and weaker, till now unable to rife, 
Vol. I. e had 
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had not the wonderous mercy of the A. 
mighty to the vileſt of ſinners diredted your 
ſteps to this place, a very ſhort time would 
have finiſhed my miſerable exiſtence.” 

« Of what country are you?“ 

The man hefitated, and then with ſome 
reluQance ſaid, © I am a Greek.“ Think 
not (ſaid Calliades, whoſe penetration way 
equal to the goodneſs of his heart), that be- 
cauſe I am fortunate enough to render you 
ſome ſervices, I imagine myſelf entitled to 
pry impertinently into your affairs. Be your 
ſecrets ſacred, I will never ſeek to knoy 
what you think proper to conceal; 7 alſo am 
Greek, and we may have the pleaſure of con- 
verſing together in our native language. Put 
ſee the ſky clears. Farewel: you ſhall ſoon 
hear from me.” „ 

Ever faithful to his word, ever pundctilious 
in performing minutely all of which he had 
given expettation in conſequence of the care 
of Calliades, a few hours ſaw the diftreſic 
Greek repoſing upon a comfortable bed, ina 
reputable eſtallage, attended by a com- 
paſſionate nurie, ſerved carefully with nu- 

g tritious 
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tritious food, and his ſpirits renovated by 
cordials of ſovereign efficacy. 

Theſe offices of humanity had ſo long oc- 
cupied Calliades, that though it was morning 
when he left his friend Carlos, it was evening 
ere he rejoined him. 

The Cypriot found the Caſtilian 5 
muſing on the contents of the letters be had 
received in the morning, which were to him 
of the moſt diſtreſſing and embarraſſing na- 
ture, as they reduced him to the dilemma of 
either appearing ungrateful to the king, by 
whom he had been diſtinguiſhed and pro- 
moted, or inſenſible to the injuries his coun- 
try had ſuſtained by the monarch's impolitic 
and flagitious conduct; for he learnt by 
them, that the general diſcontents had ripen- 
ed into rebellion; that the whole kingdom 
was in arms, and the Cortes ſummoned to 
meet on a day named, at Avila, for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of depoling the weak and im- 
prudent Henry. 

Carlos determined to appear at Avila at 
the appointed time, though the conflict of 
honour and patriotiſm was ſo equal in his 
breaſt, as rendered him for the preſent inca- 

L 2 pable 
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pable of chuſing his party; and Calliades, 
deſirous of being the ſpettator of fo intereſt. 
ing and uncommon a ſcene, reſolved to ac- 
company him. 

But our Cypriot did not leave Portugal 
before he had ſeveral times viſited the wretch- 


ed object of his charity, in whoſe health he 


had the ſatisfaction of perceiving a rapid 
amendment. He provided liberally for his 
preſent ſupport, and, as a future means of 
ſubſiſtence, offered to take him into his ſer- 
vice when his ſtrength ſhould be ſufficient 
to follow his benefaQor into Spain. 

Of the generolity of this propoſal the 
Greek appeared fully ſenſible. A deep bluſh 
 overfſpread his pallid cheek, and his tongue 
ſtammered an. inarticulate acknowledgement 
of gratitude as he accepted it. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Os the morning of the OM appointed, 


Oſorio and Calliades arrived in the environs 
of Avila, They found in a plain without the 


walls of that city, a ſpacious theatre con- 


ſtructed, and in it ſeated in ſemicircular 
order, the aſſembled ftates of the kingdom, 


called the Cortes; in which, as in the Engliſh, 


parliament, reſided at that time the judicial 
part of the conſtitution of, Caſtile: it was 
compoſed of the nobility, the dignified eccle- 
laſtics, and the repreſentatives of the cities, 
Carlos took his place among them, and the 
Cypriot was permitted to fit by his ſide. 
Suddenly a curtain, which had concealed 


the upper part of the theatre was drawn aſide, 


and diſcovered a ſuperb throne; upon which, 
to repreſent the king, was placed an image 
attired in royal robes; a crown on its head, a 
ſceptre in its hand, and by its fide the ſword 
of Juſtice, : 


* 
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For a time a deep and ſolemn filence 
_ reigned; all eyes were ſtraining in expedda. 
tion of the opening ſcene, and moſt hearts 

palpitating for its conſequences. The prin. 
cCipal actors in this awful drama were prepared 
in their parts, and determined to proceed; 
yet, with minds deeply impreſſed with its im- 
portance, there appeared in them at this in- 
tereſting moment a timid reluQance, 

At length an officer with a paper in his 
hand advanced into the middle of the arca, 
and read the ſtate's accuſation of the king, 
After reading the firſt article, which related 
to the infamous life of Henry, he pauſed: 
a murmur ran through the aſſembly, that ſuch 
a man had degraded himſelf from his mo- 
narchical rank. 

The venerable archbiſhop of Toledo then 
ſlowly roſe, in ſullen dignity aſcended the 
ſteps of the throne, and with a diſdainful air 
tore the crown from the head of the image. 

The officer in the area then reſumed his 
reading; and at the end of the ſecond article 


of theſe weighty charges again pauſed; when 


the Conde de Placentia haſtily advanced, 
and Inatched the Tword from the fide of the 
repreſentative 
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reprefentative of royalty. At the end of the 
third article the Conde de Benavente wreſted 
the ſceptre from its hand; and, at the cloſe of 
the fourth, don Diego Lopes de Stuniga, 
with a furious air ſeized the image, and tum- 
bled it headlong from the throne. 

Univerſal plaudits rent the air; the trum- 
pets and drums ſounded the livelieſt and 
moſt exulting notes; and the general voice 


proclaimed don Alphonſo, the brother of 


Henry, then about twelve years old, king of 
Caſtile and Leon. 


Although this aſſemhly had the ſanction of 


don Carlos's preſence, he had withheld from 
its decrees the ſuffrage of his voice, and with 


his friend took the firſt opportunity of with- 


drawing, and immediately ſet forwards to Sa- 
lamanca, to which place the depoſed monarch 
had retired; | 
Ihe flatterers of his ſtate, thoſe ſummer 
inſeas who delight to baſk in the ſunſhine of 
regal favour, had forſaken the obſcured ray 
of Henry for the genial beam of the riſing 


planet; and the noble Caſtilian found his 


maſter's court a ſolitude, and his weak mind 
linking into deſpondence at the general de- 
1 5 fection. 


WIS 3 
fection and the privation of his accuſtomed 
pleaſures. But the incomparable 1iabellz 
whom the libertiniſm of his proſperity had 
driven from him, had flown to bim in the 
hour of his adverſity; and, by the moſt amia- 
ble attentions and exertions, fought to ſup- 
port his ſpirits in this ſad reverſe of lis 
fortune. 

Moſt cordial was the reception which this 
unhappy prince gave to his viſitants; for he 
felt the diſintereſted attachment of O ſorio in 
the ſame proportion of pleaſure, as he was 
woanded by the ungrateful dereliction of 
thoſe on whom he had laviſhed riches and 
honours. It was the misfortune of Henry to 
poſſeſs an exquiſite ſenſibility, unguarded by 


that firmneſs of foul which ought to have 


checked its exceſs. But ever a ſlave to the 


impulſe of the moment, and his gentle and 


docile temper flexible to every direction of 
thoſe who made it their ſtudy to engage his 
affections and intereſt his paſſions, he had 
become, by a foreign inſtigation, a character 
different from his original inclinations. Na- 


ture had made him warm, weak, inconſtant; 
| | habit 
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habit had rendered him extravagant, ſenſual, 
cruel. x 
Unable to guide himſelf in the preſent la- 
byrinth of his affairs, he very properly ſub- 
mitted to the wiſe conduct of his ſiſter, who, 
engaging Carlos and Calliades in her coun- 
cils, together with Cabrea, a Caſtilian. officer 
of approved merit and fidelity, who had mar- 
tied Leonora her favourite and confidant; 
by the joint efforts of this band of friends, 
conducted the affairs of Henry with ſuch 
prudence, that every plan which the treach- 
erous Villena laid to entrap the perſon of the 
king proved abortive, and by ſome jealouſies, 
artfully ſown, the ſame impatience of rival- 


ſhip, which on the king's ſo highly favouring. 


la Cueva, had impelled the ungrateful Vil- 
lena to take up arms againſt his too-1ndulgent 
| maſter, now operated in a contrary direction; 


and he beheld with luch rancour the growing 
popularity of the archbiſhop of Toledo with 


the inſurgents, that he made ſecret overtures 
of peace to Henry, promifing to abandon 
Alphonſo, and reſeat him on the throne, if 
he would give the princeſs Iſabella in mar- 
tage to Giron his brother, whom the king 
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ever heaping favours on the family, had made 
grand maſter of Calatrava. 
This alluring offer, which comprehended 
a return of dignity, of adulation, and plea- 
ſure, was embraced by the king with tranſ. 
port; but did not meet with the like recep. 
tion from Iſabella. The whole houſe of 


Pacheco was juſtly hateful to her. © Can 1 


(faid ſhe to her faithful Leonora), blot from 
my memory who it was that ſtirred up my 
brother in rebellion againſt the beſt of fa- 
thers, and brought his gray hairs down in 


| ſorrow to the grave? Or forget whole baleful 


influence contaminated the innocent mind of 
Henry, blaſted every virtuous principle, 
filled his ſoul with vice, and his kingdom 
with diſorder? Who firſt, fiend-like, be- 
trayed his infatuated maſter into evil, and 
then lifted up his hand in puniſhment of that 


evil? It is impoſſible to bury in oblivion | 


wrongs ſuch as theſe; and ſhall I facrifice the 
paſſion which my heart fondly entertains, 


reject Ferdinand and happineſs, to reward 
that vile family for effeQing the ruin of mine? 


Never, my Leonora.““ 


Such 
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Such was the reſolution of the cloſet, but 
which compaſſion ſhook, and a far nobler mo- 
tive annihilated, when ſhe ſaw her brother at. 
her feet, his eyes ſtreaming with tears, his 
boſom heaving with ſighs; when he beſought 
her to have pity on himſelf; when he adjured 
her by all that was dear and ſacred to have 
mercy on his people, to ſpare the farther 
effuſion of their blood, and reſtore peace 
and order to his diſtracted kingdoms, 

« Riſe, my deareſt brother, (ſhe cried, a 
bluſh: of conſcious ſuperiority heightening 
the natural vermeil of her cheek, a gleam of 
pleaſure flaſhing through the tears which 
ſuffuſed her fine eyes). This poſture diſ- 
treſſes me; it is equally diſhonourable to us 
both. Riſe, you have reſtored me to myſelf. 
I conſulted but the happineſs of the indivi- 
dual, regardleſs of that of the public, For- 
give my lelfiſhneſs, and if the ſacrifice of my 
telicity can ſtop the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood, and give peace to warring nations, let 
mercy reign, and peace be reſtored—I will 
learn to extract my own happineſs from that 
ol others.“ b 
b 6 « Exalted 


(„ 


Exalted woman! (whiſpered Calliades, 
who was witneſs of this ſcene, and knew that 
her heart had long entertained a paſlion for 
Ferdinand, fon to the king of Arragon): 
Exalted woman! What true heroiſm !” 
The intelligence of her conſent was imme. 
diately forwarded to the marquis of Villena, 
Affairs were inſtantly put in the promiſed 
train, and Giron, exulting in his felicitous 
proſpects, was preparing to meet his bride, 
| when a fever, the conſequence of eager ex- 
ertions and perturbed hope, arreſted his 


zourney, and the grave became his nuptial 
couch, 


Iſabella did not appear to rejoice at this 


incident, and her brother deeply lamented 
it, for now the intereſt of Alphonſo was 
again reſumed by the inſurgents with accu- 
mulated avidity; and all hope forſook the 
deſponding king, whoſe hours were ſpent in 
womaniſh tears, and pitiful lamentations. 
He wearied all about him by his inceſſant 
complainings, and at length conſtrained his 
filter, who perceived her preſence was of no 
uſe, to retire to ſome little diſtance from him 
into the country, in fearch of that quiet now 

become 
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become abſolutely neceſſary for the re-eſta- 
pliſhment of her health, which had been 
greatly injured by the conflicts of her mind. 


But fate was preparing another revolution 


in Caſtile, by the ſudden death of young 


Alphonſo. When. the news of this event 
reached Salamanca, the joy of Henry was 
not concealed, but reſounded indecently 
through the royal apartments. It was how- 
ever of ſhort continuance; for he quickly 
karned that Iſabella was become now the 
darling of the inſurgents, who had pro- 
claimed her the queen in Seville, and many 
other places, and eſtimating the principles of 
others by his own, ne once more ſunk into 
deſpair, : | 

In a very few days a deputation, which 
conſiſted of ſome of the firſt people of the 
kingdom, from the Cortes, attended the 
princeſs: in her retirement, to offer her the 
crown. She received them with all that 
dignified grace which exalted rank, a ſu- 
perior mind, and conſcious worth, can con- 
ter on a young, a beautiful, and elegant 
woman, 
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Addreſſing herſelf to the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, 0 was at the head of the deputa- 
tion, © Your offer, moſt holy father, (ſhe 
:a1d) entitles you to my moſt fervent grati. 
tude. It becomes not me to queſtion your 
facred right of crowning and uncrowning 
monarchs, and diſpoſing at your pleaſure of 
kingdoms; but I ſhould evince myſelf un- 
worthy your regal preſent, could I by its 
acceptance ſet. at nought the precepts of 
religion, difregard the ties of blood, and 
trample upon the known and eſtabliſhed laws 
of my country. I have a brother, my lords, 
| (ſhe added, gracefully looking round), an 
elder brother living, to whom I have {worn 
fealty; as allo, I believe, have all this noble 
company, I dare not break my oath, my 
lords, and I beſeech you to remember yours, 
This dear brother is by antient hereditary 
right, by the moſt ſolemn vows of individual 
attachment, your king, and mine. Miſled 
by evil counſellors, impelled by the wild 
paſſions of licentious youth, he has hitherto, 
I confeſs, purſued a conduct not warranted 


by wiſdom, not approved by prudence, But 


now, ſchooled by adverſity, you will! find 
his 


\ 
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his mind purified, and his actions governed 
by new laws. Reſtore him again to your 
confidence, reinſtate him in the throne of his 
anceſtors, nominate for him counſellors of 
wiſdom and integrity, and he will approve 
himſelf worthy your higheſt approbation. 
But whether this diſintereſted advice be taken 
or rejected, law, honour, religion, forbid 
Iſabella to uſurp che inheritance of her bro- 
ther.“ | 

She ceaſed. Her voice, her manner, her 
underſtanding, her ſpirit, her high ſenſe of 
honour and religion, faſcinated her noble 
auditors. They liſtened even after ſhe had 
ended, ſo ſweetly dwelt the harmonious 
ſounds on their ears. They looked on each 
other, and a murmur of applauſe ran from 
mouth to mouth, for they could not but ad- 
mire a reſolution, which at the ſame time 
they deplored. 

« It, (ſaid they, wich one voice), Iſabella, 
impelled by ſuch noble motives, ſo firmly re- 


fuſes the immediate poſſeſſion of the crown, 
it becomes us to ſecure her the ſucceſſion of 


t and to guard her rights againſt the pre- 
tended claims of the baſtard daughter of La 
. 
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Cueva; and we ſwear by the immaculate 
Virgin Mother, to reinſtate Henry in the 
throne upon no other condition than his 
forſaking the intereſt of the pretended infanta, 
and acknowledging the Prevents Iſabella as 
his heir.“ 

To this Iſabella could make no objettion: 0 
Henry readily acceded to the propoſal, and . 
peace was once more reſtored to Caſtile = 
and Leon. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ox the reſtoration of peace, the queen 


and her daughter remaining at Seville, Henry 


and his court returned to Madrid; to which 
place all the nobility of the kingdom alſo 
repaired, to teſtify by their preſence their 
ſatisfaction at the turn which public affairs 


had taken. And the king, modelling his 
conduct by the advice of his filter, confirmed 
them in the pleaſing belief, that adverſity had 
taught him wiſdom. 

Great rejoicings were made on ts king's 
return; grand carouſals were held, and the 
young knights and cavaliers greatly diſtin- 
puſhed themſelves by their magnificence and 
addreſs at the Juits and tournaments. The 
running at the ring was conducted with pe- 
culiar ſplendour, and was held on the fourth 
day of the carouſals. 

The place for this diverſion, as indeed for 
all ws reſt, was the great ſquare of Madrid, 
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the balconies of the houſes round which were 


moſt ſuperbly adorned, lined and hung with 


the richeſt. tapeſtry and velvets, and filled 
with ladies and grandees attired in the mot 
coſtly and brilliant manner. 
balcony, which was lined with pearl-coloured 
ſatin, embroidered with natural flowers in 
feſtoons, and hung nearly level to the ſtreet with 
a rich Perſian carpet, the ground of which 
was gold, ſhaded in compartments with va. 
rious coloured ſilks, ſat the king and the 
infanta Iſabella, under a canopy of cloth 
of gold, fringed and taſſelled with gold. Im- 
mediately beneath them was a magnificent 
ſcaffold erctted, hung with crimſon velvet 
fringed with gold, for the judges of the field, 
who were four aged grandees. Round the 

reſt of the ſquare, below the balconies, were 
fcaffolds alſo erefted for the innumerable 
ſpectators of the lower ranks. Oppoſite to 


the judges hung the ring, upon a pillar; 
a broad avenue to which was formed by a 

railing on each hand, painted and gilt. 
The entrance to the ſtreets from the ſquare 
had flight barriers before them; and the 
marſhal of the field, with two attendants, 
paraded 


In the centre 
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paraded round on horſeback, to reccive the 
nights as they arrived at the liſts. _ 

Soon after the king was ſeated, the loud 
mand of martial inſtruments was heard. 
The marſhal advanced, and demanded the 
occahon. It was don Alvarez de Garcia, 


whom the king had appointed defendant of 


the ring. The marſhal returned to inform 
himſelf of the will of the ſovereign, and 
that of the judges. Permiſſion was granted 
for his entrance, and the barrier opened. 

Immediately twelve trumpeters entered on 
horſeback, in caſſocks of roſe-coloured vel- 
vet, adorned with filver lace; their buſkins 
and the capariſons of their horſes the ſame. 
On their bonnets were large plumes of roſe- 
coloured and white feathers, | 

Then followed don Alvarez mounted on 
a fiery barb, whoſe crupper and cloth har- 
nels were of cloth of filver, mixed with roſe 
colour, adorned with rich embroidery highly 
emboſſed, with taſſels of filk and filver hang- 
ing down on every ſide, and dancing to the 
proud wavings of the creature's head, a 
large plume of roſe-coloured and white fea- 
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thers roſe from a ſil ver plate faſtened on the 


| forehead. 


The veſt, the ſhow cloak, and the buſking 
of don Alvarez, were alſo of cloth of filver 
and roſe colour. Upon each leg flamed a 


large broch of oriental rubies; as alſo upon 


his ſhoulders, and at the ſhaft of the white 


plume which floated gracefully over his hat, 
Many alſo glittered on his rich belt, aid the 
ſcabbard and hilt of his ſcimetar. He c:rred 
a: ilver lance enamelled with roſe- colour in 
his right hand; and on his teft arm hung a 
buckler of the fame materials, upon which, 
highly emboſſed, was a crown of myrtle, and 
another of laurel, with this motto, — 

- 
Who would attain the one, muſt merit firſt the other. 


Twelve ſlaves, attired as the trumpeters, 
walked behind Alvarez as his horſe pranced 
they carried little boxes co- 
vered with roſe- coloured and filver tiſſue, 
out of which they delivered the challenge, 
wrote in letters of gold upon parchment; as 
allo the conditions of the carouſals. 


The 


the 


42 


( 


The renewed ſound of martial muſic an- 
nounced the approach of the other knights, 
The ſame ceremonies were obſerved in their 
admiſſion. They were eleven in number, all 
lnely mounted, and their dreſs and orna- 
nents nearly the ſame as thoſe of Alvarez, 
colour excepted, which was various in all the 
knights, The muſical inſtruments were alſo 
liferent in all. The challenge was given to 
em: they paraded round the lifts, ſaluted 
reſpeftfully the king and infanta, paid their 
compliments to the ladies and grandees, and 
to their own particular acquaintance ; they 
then ranged themſelves in order, fix on each 
lde the royal balcony. 

Alvarez firſt, as defendant of the ring, ad- 
ranced, He curbed his fiery ſteed to a flow 
pace up the avenue, and ſeemed to meaſure 
the height of the ring by his eye: then re- 
turning, and his horſe curveting round, the 


trumpets gave the ſignal; he touched the 


creature with his ſpurs, flew like lightning 
o the pillar, and carried his lance with ſuch 
kill and dexterity, that he bore away the 


ng. The like ſucceſs attended him in the 


ſecond 
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ſecond courſe, but not ſo in the third, fo 
then he. touched the ring only, without car. 
rying it away. Two hearings and a contad 
was, however, thought no mean m—_— 
by the judges. 

The next knight advanced in like manner. 
Carried away the ring the firſt and ſecond 
time, but was not near it the third. | 

The third knight was but once within the 
ring, and only touched it in his two other 
courſes. 

The fourth knight bore off the ring twice; 
but, by an aukwardneſs in carrying his lance, 
he both times dropt it, and in the third could 
not come in contact with it. 

Hitherto Alvarez had continued incon- 
teſtibly defendant and maſter of the field; 
but the fifth knight, which was don Carlos 
de Oſorio, exactly paralleled his exploit 
and, according to the laws of the caroulll, 
both muſt run again their ſeparate courſes. 

Carios excelled his opponent in this ſe- 
cond attempt, took his place as defendant ot 
the ring, and maintained it againſt the fixil, 
ſeventh, and eighth knights; but the ninth 
knight 388 within the ring the third time, 

though 
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though he failed carrying it off, don Carlos 
reſigned his poſt of honour, which was al- 


ſumed with great ſuperciliouſneſs by the 


conqueror. 

This Calliades ſaw, and reſented for his 
fiend, He had obtained leave to appear 
among the knights at the carouſal ; had diſ- 
ünguiſhed himſelf at the juſts ang tourna- 
ments, though he hal not acquired the laurel 
of victory. Adrott in every military exer- 
eile, he particularly excelled in the manage- 
ment of the horie, and the conduct of the 
lance. His conſcious ſuperiority therefore 
made him with tranſport view himſelf as the 
next knight in order, for he hoped to be the 
zvenger of his friend. 

He advanced mounted upon a mettled 
Andaluſian courſer, white as ſnow, and nim- 
ble as the wind; the creature capariſoned in 
purple ſatin, with filver ornaments, with a 
large purple feather waving to the motions 
ok its head. | 

The veſt and buſkins of Calliades were 
purple ſatin, embroidered with filver. In- 
ſtead of the Spaniſh ſhort cloak, he wore a 


rich ſcarfe of purple ſatin, wrought with 


ſilver 


( 2400 
{ver by the queen of Cyprus, who had 


preſented it to him. It was faſtened on his 
right ſhoulder by a knot of amethyſts, de. 
ſcended acroſs his breaſt and back, and was 
confined under the left arm by a rich em- 
broidered belt. A knot of amethyſts faſten. 
ed the top of his buſkins, and a cluſter of 
the ſame gems adorned the ſhaft of that 
ſnowy plume which floated over his purple 
hat. The hilt of his ſcuncter and his lance 
were ſilver, enamelled with purple; as was 
alſo his ſhield, on which moſt beautifully 
portrayed, was Rumour trampling Truth 
under her feet, and Time, with. expanded 
wings, flying to her reſcue. The motto— 


© Truth relies on thee.” 


His fine perſon, his graceful air, the ani- 
mation of his manner, in which the Grecian 
vivacity was very diſcernible, appeared to 
charm the ſpeQtators, as he curvetted his 
horſe up the avenue and down, with that 
ealy and ſeemingly natural management, 
which * is the effect only of great ſkill. 

Suddenly 
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Suddenly whirling round at the voice of 
we trumpet, he darted up the viſta, and 
caught with eaſy grace the ring on the point 
of his lance. In the ſecond courſe, and in 
he third, which no other had before done, j 
te performed the ſame. 1 

Wich infinite ſatisfaction he diſplaced the | 
aſt ſupercilious defender of the ring from his 1 


poſt of honour; and the two remaining i 
nights not paralleling the exploit, he was a 
by the judges proclaimed conqueror, and Þ 
received, as the meed of victory, from the 1 
hand of the infanta, a ring enchaſed with . 
gems of great price; but which, in his eyes, I 
received its value from the OY 5 


grace with which it was preſented. 1 


The following day was appointed for a 9 


bull ght; which being a diverſion peculiar 9 
-o che Moors and the Spaniards, the Cypriot i 
n could be only a ſpettator. | | a 
0 The great ſquare of Madrid was again the A 
is bene of action. The ſcaffolds and balconies [i 
at Miecked and filled as before. Round which, 1 
it, Wor the ſafety of the ſpectators, and at a is 


oper diſtance from the ſcaffolds, a ſtrong 
ly Vor. I. N . railing 
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railing was placed; but of ſo open a con. 
ſtruction as not to intercept the view. In 
the middle of the ſquare, as in the arena of 
an amphitheatre, the combat was held. 

As ſoon as the aſſembly and the judges 
had taken their places, a thouſand warlike 
inſtruments, Spaniſh and Moreſco, called the 
combatants to action. 

| Twelve ſtately and fierce white bulls, their 
horns gilded, and their heads and ſides adorn- 
ed with flowers, tied with gold and filver 
ribbands, were led in, each by two ſlaves 
richly habited, and who held them by cords 
wove and taſſelled with gold. 

Then followed the combatants in magni— 
ficent but light dreſſes, with each a ſlender 
long-headed pike in his right hand, and on 
his left arm his ſhield, on which was inſcribed 
his peculiar device and motto. 

All the knights exhibited ſuch daringnehs 
ſuch ſkill, and activity, that the judges: de- 
clared it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
could decide who ought to receive the gue!- 
don of ſuperior merit. The balance, hov- 


ever, inclined to the ſide of don Carlos, who 
Y/as 


(' 848 ) 


was crowned with laurel by the fair hand of 
the infant | | 

Theſe carouſals ended the following day 
with a grand ballet or maſque; which, as it 
was ſaid to include in it the great outline of 
the popular hiſtory of Spain, and was com- 


cited general and high-raiſed expeRation. 
The maſque was exhibited in an immenſe 
n- hall of the palace, and nothing can be con- 
er ceived more charming than the ſcene which 
es preſented itſelf to the royal and noble au- 
rds dience, and which was intended to exhibit. 
the kingdom of Spain. 
ni. On the left hand, for the ſpeQators were ſup- 
der MW poſed with their backs to Portugal, mountains 
on died on mountains heaved their craggy ſum- 
bed nits; over which, in letters of gold, was 
mitten, AsTURIA, Biscay, NAVARRE.“ 
eſs, On the other fide, molt admirably depictured, 
de-de Mediterranean rolled its unquiet wave. 
they In the front of the ſtage was repreſented a 
uer-MMl g'cat and thick foreſt, pierced in paths, and 
10% opening in glades: the luxuriant foliage, and 
who deep umbrage of which were ſo well imitated, 
Vas : M2 3 that 


poſed by a perſon of eminent ſtation, ex- | 
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that the delighted ſpeQtators were not only 
charmed as by a real verdure, but felt as if 


refreſhed by its pleaſing ſhade, and cooled. 


by the little rills which glittered throvgh the 
trees. 
In a large glade was ſeen ſeated, and his 
numerous offspring round him, Tubal the 
Fifth, fon of Japhet, by whom Spain was 
ſaid to be peopled. The patriarchal king, 
tall, graceful, full of years, yet not bending 
under them, his ſilver beard deſcending to 
his girdle, his venerable head bound with a 
holy fillet, roſe; his offspring in pairs, male 
and female, roſe alſo. Ne advanced to the 
middle of the ſtage, built, with the aſſiſtance 
of his ſons, an altar, with ſome ſcattercd 
pieces of marble. He heaped incenſe thereon 
of ſweet gums, and as the rich perfume al- 
cended in ſmoky volumes of pleaſing fra- 
grance, with hands and eyes uplifted, walk- 
ing with flow and meaſured ſteps round the 
altar, he chanted a grateful hymn to Gol 
the Creator, to God the Preſerver and Sa— 
viour of his fire, from the wide deſtroying, 
the overwhelming flood; {triking at the ſame 
time, 


„ 


time, in uniſon with the ſolemn cadence of 
lis voice, a rude inſtrument of braſs which 
he held im his hand. _ His children followed 
him in this religious dance, all with eyes that 
poke devotion, with lips chanting the ſame 
acred lay, and with their uncouth inſtru— 
ments ſwelling the artleſs harmony. 

The foreſt and its glades were next filled 
with ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes ſimply at- 


tired, yet not wholly unornamented, for the 


mutual defire of pleaſing ſoon taught both 
ſexes the adornment of their perſons: the 
heads of the ſhepherds were crowned with 
myrtle, the ſhepherdefles with flowers; and 
as the rich mines of the country were early 
diſcovered, their crooks and their ſcrips were 
of gold. Behind them grazed the peaceful 
flock, guarded by the faithful dogs. Under 
a ſpreading oak ſat a ſwain, touching his 
guitar in wild and ruſtic melody, and ac- 
companying it with a ſong on the charms 
of his abſent miſtreſs; the unmeaſured lay 
pouring forth the natural effuſions of a warm 
and tender heart. While, not far diſtant, 
a lively group were hand in hand, gaily 
bealing the ground in ſprighily dance. 


Mg - 0 
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In the midſt of this jollity a wolf is ſeen 
| ſtealing from - the mountains, and lnatching 
a lamb from the fold. The bayings of the 
dogs give notice of the theft. All is con— 
futon and uproar. Dogs, men, and women, 
unite in the purſuit. The caitiff is taken by 
the molt active purſuer. The glorious victor 
is crowned with laurel; he is placed in the 
midſt of his companions, who dance triumph- 
antly round him, ſinging the valiant exploit, 
and exulting in the deſtruction of the com- 
mon enemy. 
But now a more potent Moy is ſeen de- 
ſcending from the mountains: an armed 
Roman band. Affrighted, the ſhepherdeſſes 
fly the ſhepherds diſpute the ground. Un- 
equal conteſt! Quickly ſubjugated, the vic- 
tors with eager eyes view their golden crooks 
and ſcrips, and drive out the unfortunate 
ſhepherds in ſearch of the precious metal 
They fit down to feaſt, and conſtrain the fe. 
Tucant natives to attend them as ſlaves. 
Suddenly St. James appears, carrying 
large crucifix ; to which, by his geſtures, he 
labours to direct the attention of both vittor 
and vanquiſhed, The natives liſten to hin 
attentive), 


A. & =?" % 8 8 
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x#ientively, the Romans treat him with con- 


tamacy, and endeavour to puſh him from the 


ſtege. The apoſtle appears diſcouraged, faint- 
ing, and upon the point of quitting the icenc, 


when a Mooriſh-complettioned image of the 


Virgin Mary deſcends from Heaven, ſpeaks. 


to him in the moſt encouraging and inſpirit- 
ing manner, promiſes to aſſiſt him in his miſ- 
fon, declares ſhe will undertake the guardian- 
ſhip of the kingdom of Spain, and that ſhe 
will never remove from Saragoila fo long as 
the world endures. The faint recovers, re- 
news his Jabours with ſuch energy that all are 
induced to bow before the crucifix, He 
diſappears, but the croſs remains fixed; and 
the image is placed upon a pillar of marble 
belide it. (The Neuſtra Senora del Pillar 
in the cathedral of Saragoſſa). 

Next approach from the mountains the 
rations of the north, of fierce countenance 
and uncouth habit. They attack the Ro- 


mans. The conteſt is long and furious; 


each advances and recedes in. turn, beat- 
ing their ſcimeters againſt each others 
bucklers, in rude uniſon with the brazen 
__ and hoarſe founding trumpets. The 

"4 © Romans: 
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Romans at length give way. They are  drix en 
off the ſtage. 

The ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes return; 
they point the attention of theſe new invaders 
to the crucifix, who after ſome hefitation boy 
before it, and then carels the ſhepherds as 
companions and friends. - 

The bugle-horn now fummons them to the 
\ chaſe. _ Each ſnatches his. ſhield and ſpear, 
throws over his ſhoulders his horn hanging 
to a rude ſcarf, ſounds it in ſonorous uniſon, 
and calling his dog, enters the foreſt- as in 
ſearch of game. They are ſeen at intervals; 
at intervals alſo the bugle-horn, the cry of 
the dogs, and the cheering voices of the 
hunters are beard. 

A hollow grotto is ſcanned in one of 
the mountains, out of which ſprings, with 
agile ſteps, the nymph Echo, cloathed in 
azure, and light as the air, which by its re- 
percuſſion gives her being. In a heavenly 
voice ſhe repeats the wild muſic of the chaſe; 
the repetitions growing every moment more 
quick and animated as the hunters approach, 
The horn now ſounds in triumph, the hun- 
ters pour in full chorus upon the ſtage, the 

ſweet 


6 


ſweet voice of Echo can no longer be diſtin- 


guiſhed, and ſhe flies to her grotto. The 


victor bears on his ſpear the head of an enor- 
mous wild boar: a.pyrrhic dance commences, 
wherein are exhibited all the aQtivity and 
paſſions of war. 

The perſonages of the drama are now en- 
ürely changed. A monarch, (Roderick) of 
haughty mein, appears with his courtiers and 
many ladies. One of them (Florinda) dances 


a ſaraband, with all the graces, all the be- 


witching ſoftneſs of that intereſting and dan- 
gerous dance; where, under a delicate, yet 


tranſparent veil, the looſeſt paſſions are diſ- 


cernable, and too een become conta- 
gious. 


The king appears enamoured, and as ſhe 


retires from_the dance ſeizes her. A vene- 
rable man, (Count Julian) haſtens to her aſſiſt- 


ance; but in vain are his efforts, ſhe is car- 


ned off, and the courtly train follow. 


The enraged father itamps furiouſly on the 
ground, and tears his filver hair. Then, 
ſtarting as if invaded by ſome ſudden thought, 
he beckons to the fea. It 1s inſtantly co- 
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vered Tit ſhips, which approach the ſhore, 
and men in Mooriſh habits jump from on 
board, one of them bearing the ſtandard of 
Mahomet. 
The father points to the retreat of the 
king. They go off. The ſound of warlike 
Moreſco inſtruments and a claſhing of army 
is heard. The muſic changes to notes of 
triumph ; the Moors re-enter with the king 
in chains, and with the lady, whom ey re- 
ſtore to her father. 

A quarrel now ſeems to ariſe between the 
Moors and their inviter: a battle enſues, in 
. which he and his daughter are ſlain. The 
croſs and the image are pulled down, and 
the ſtandard of Mahomet erected in their 
place. The Spaniards are driven in mult: 
tudes crols the ſtage, and they fly for refuge 
to the mountains of Auſturia and Biſcay, 
Then follows a triumphal Mooriſh dance, 
to the ſound of Moreſeo inſtruments. 

The Spaniards are now ſeen coming down 
from the mountains. They attack the Moors, 
and are driven back. The attack is re- 
newed with more ſucceis, The Moors are 


by 
DD, 


(_an6 
by degrees diſpoſſeſſed of the glades, and 


forced to take refuge in a diſtant corner of 


the ſtage, next the ſea, which has over it, 
written in golden letters, Gxanapa.' The 
Mahometan ſtandard is pulled down, the 
croſs and image reinſtated, and the maſque 


concludes with-a grand dance., 
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\ CHAP. -XIX. 


Ar TER theſe public carouſals were ended, 
many of the nobility gave entertainments at 
their palaces; among which was a grand tour- 
nament by the marquis of Villena, where 
Calliades had the misfortune to loſe his friend 
Carlos de Oſorio, that amiable young noble- 
man being ran into the eye by a lance, and 
the weapon piercing from thence to his brain, 
occaſioned his inſtant death. Whether this 
fatal blow was the effect of accident or deſign 
it was impoſſible to aſcertain: his antagoniſt 
declared it was the former, and appeared to 
lament his own ill fortune; but as they were 
known to be rivals in love, the majority of 

the ſpeQators ſuſpected it to be the latter. 
So generally conſeſſed were the merits of 
Oſorio, that all lamented his untimely fate; 
but no one felt more real affliction than Cal- 
liades, who, inconſolable at the fad event, 
and diſguſted at every object which had be- 
fore 


fo 
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fore given him pleaſure, pretended to have 


received diſbatches from France which re- 
quired his immediate preſence in that king- 


dom, and obtaining paſſports for his ſafe con- 
dut from the king, and, taking his leave, 
departed, though Henry, charmed with his 
perſon and manners, made ſome efforts to 


detain him in Caſtile, and offered him a place 


of great emolument near his own perſon. 


A few days before Calliades left Madrid, 


the wretched Greek whom he had relieved in 


Portugal preſented himſelf, claiming his pro- 
mife of receiving him into his ſervice; and 
immediate orders were given for his equip- 


ment for the journey. The train of our 


Cypriot was neither numerous nor magnifi- 


cent, for it conſiſted but of this new ſervant, 


who called himſelf Timotheus, another who 


had accompanied him from France, and a 


muletier for a guide, who came from Bilboa, 


and was returning thither : the whole party 
mounted on mules, Timotheus carrying the 


armour of his maſter, Dupleffis having charge 


of the other baggage, and the muletier of the 
proviſions, among which he took eſpecial care 


A Capacious 
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& capacious barracho filled with good wine 
ſhould not be omitted. | 

As Calliades was not obliged to uſe expe. 
dition on his journey, and paid his guide ge- 
nerouſly for his time, he travelled entirely at 
his leiſure, taking the morning and evening 
only, and repoſing during the heat of mid- 
day; making what excurſions he . thought 
proper from the line of his road to view the 
country, converſe with its inhabitants, and I 


repleniſh his lank barracho, which had been 
much reduced from its rotundity by the too 
frequent applications of the muletier, and in- 
deed of Dupleſſis, who had evinced himſelf 
much fonder of wine than was conſiſtent with 
his. 


learn their various manners and cuſtoms, ny 
The country, however, afforded but little 4 
variety till they aſcended the Sierra Molina, 4 
a chain of rugged mountains which divide t. 
the two Caſtiles, in whoſe uncouth ſhapes MW ;; 
and rocky ſummits he found more entertain- f 
ment than in the — ſameneſs of e 
dhe plains. | t 
At Aranda he ſtopped a few days, as well 
to view the town as to reſt his attendants, re- t 
eruit his impaired ſtock of proviſions, and MW |} 
| 

| 
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his duty to his maſter, But his every defi- 
ciency was ſo amply ſupphed by the ſedulous 


attention of Timotheus, whoſe intelligent 


vigilance was ever on the watch to anticipate 
the minuteſt want, that Calliades deemed him- 


ſelf peculiarly fortunate in the acquirement 


of ſo uſeful and aſſiduous an attendant. 
Buy the laming of the guide's mule in the 


ſtony and precipitous road from Aranda to 


Lerma, our Cypriot and his ſuite were con- 


| ſtrained to reſide ſome days in a forry venta, 


or ſolitary lodging houſe, fituated in a deep 
valley, encircled by high and rocky moun- 
tains; and Calliades paſſed the hours of this. 
impediment to his journey with much ſatiſ- 
faction to himſelf in climbing the craggy 
cliffs, exploring the deep-ſequeſtered vales, 
tracing the torrents to their ſnowy ſources ;; 


or, ſeated on the atrial heights, contempla- 
ting the bold ſcenery, amuſed with the gam 


bols of the chamois leaping from rock to- 
rock, liſtening to the cries of alarm which 
the marmots gave to their tribes, and enjoy- 


ing the wantonneſs of wild, uncultivated na- 


ture, which he ſketched with the bold pencil 
of an artiſt. upon his — 


80 
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80 delighted was he with theſe rambles, 
that he one morning took ſome proviſions 
„ with him, determining to devote the whole 


day to them, departed from the valley by a 


way he had never before attempted : it was 
by a path formed by the goats up the fide of 
a mountain apparently inacceſſible from its 
rocky ſteepneſs. After winding along its 
| baſe by a path by no means dangerous, till he 
vas out of light of the valley where the venta 
was ſituated, Calliades found himſelf at the 
mouth of a deep fiſſure, which had every ap- 
pearance of being produced by an earth- 
quake's rending aſunder the ſolid rock. It 
was ſufficiently wide for him to walk in, and 


he entered it impelled by curioſity, and wich- 


out fear, when he perceived by a path worn 
between thoſe ſhrubs, whoſe luxuriant ve- 
getation would otherwiſe have filled up the 
chaſm, that the goats were perfectly ac- 
quainted with it. 

The fiſſure he found wider as as advanced: 
it pierced through the whole mountain, and 
opened into a deep valley, or rather, from 
its ſmalineſs, what might be more properly 
called a dell, ſurrounded on all ſides by the 


inaccelſible 


„„ 
macceſſible heights of lofty mountains, but 
thoſe mountains ſo deranged in their forms, 


as he imagined by the fame earthquake which 


had torn aſunder the one through which he 
paſſed, that they preſented to his aſtoniſhed 


eye the moſt tremendous and awful ſcenery, a 


chaos of ſtupendous ruin, and rock confuſedly 


piled on rock, left immenſe caverns where 
the various tribes of goats, and other harm- 
leſs inhabitants of the mountains, lodged in 


crouds, and reared their young ones without 
fear of moleſtation, for no human foot had 


probably ever before trod theſe receſſes. 

Soon wearied of a place which could afford 
but little pleaſure after the firſt aſtoniſhed 
view, Calliades quitted it, and continuing his 


ramble amidſt the mountains, deep emboſom- 


ed in the moſt lofty of them be diſcovered 
another dell; and its ſequeſtered fcenery, 


beautiful as the other had been tremendous, 


determined him, as the day was far ſpent, and 


he felt himſelf fatigued, there to reſt himſelf 
and take his ſimple repaſt. 


The ſcenery of chis little valley was indeed 


beyond deſcription charming; ſcarcely could 


the pencil of Calliades do it juſtice, when, 
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after the refreſhment which his homely viands 
afforded, he attempted to ſketch it: then ta- 
king a Homer from his boſom, which was 
ever the companion of his travels, he forgot 
his own wanderings in thoſe of Ulyſſes, till 


the chill which ſtole over him, when the broad 


weſtern mountain caſt its deep ſhade as the 


{un ſunk behind 1 it, reminded him it was time 


to return to the venta. 

A Spanilh venta, or poſado— for their only 
difference is, that the one ſtands on ſome ſo. 
litaty ſpot, the other in a town or village— 
has undergone few alterations ſince the days 
of. Calliades; and modern travellers find both 
places of accommodation in the cloſe of the 
eighteenth, as our Cypriot did in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, to conſiſt of only 
one large filthy room, with the fire-place in 
the middle, over which an aperture in the 
roof ſerves for the double purpoſe of win- 
dow and chimney, for through it a dim light 
does ſometimes enter, and out of it the ſmoke 
may, if it pleaſes, retreat, and which it ſome- 
times does, after having half fuffocated and 
half blinded thoſe who are not habituated to 
the ww effluvia. 


3 | 
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Round this fre, which dreſſes the provi- 
fons of the houſehold, on benches or ſtools 
fit the hoſt, his family, and his gueſts pro- 
miſcuouſly ; the ſtately don and the mule 
driver, the maſter and his ſlave, the polado, 
like death, levelling all diſtinctions ; and here 
alſo is the general place of repoſe, where 
each makes his couch of the ſkins of beaſts, 
or of moſs or ſtraw, or lays his weary head 
upon the bare earth, as he 1s provided or 


| ſuits his inclination. 


Encircling this general firexpluce <= for the 
evening was far advanced, and was uncom- 
monly cool for the ſeaſon — Calliades found 
not only the uſual party, but alſo an addition 
of five new gueſts. He had been frequently 
warned to be guarded againſt the mountain 
banditti in his journey, and upon viewing the 
faces of four of theſe ſtrangers ke, without 


heſitation, concluded them of that frateFnity, 


for brutabill humour gloomed over the coarſe 
features of the firſt he beheld; ferociouſnefs. 
and cruelty glared in the red eyeballs of the 
fecond ; fuſpicion and jealoufy fquinted un- 
der the buſhy brows and wrinkled forehead 
of the third; nd and beaſtly ſen- 

| ſuality 


1 


ſuality marked the countenance of the fourth; 
the fiſth appeared by his ſize quite a youth, 


he leaned diſconſolately his head on his hand, 


which had hitherto nn, conceale ed his 
face. 

Calliades 3 perceived himſelf as much 
ä the object of attention to the ſtrangers as 
they had been to him, and ſaw that after a 
minute ſcrutiny they looked ſignificantly at 

each other, and huddled more cloſely round 
their young companion, whom they had con- 
trived to place in the midſt of them. The 
movement, {light as it was, corroborated his 
firſt ideas of them, and convinced him they 
were engaged in ſome vile enterpriſe, though 
of what nature it was impoſſible for him to 


perceive. His obſervation of them became 


unremitting, without appearing to be ſo; 
and he anxiouſly watched for a glimpſe of 
the countenance of their companion. 

Supper by this time prepared, was ſet be- 
fore the whole party. © Come, Franciſco, 
eat,“ ſaid ſurlily the firſt of the ſtrangers. 
Franciſco raiſed his head from his hand to 
look on the viands, but either from diſgult 
or want of appetite reſumed his poſture in 
ſilence: 
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filence « he had, however, afforded Calliades 
an opportunity of ſeeing that his face was ex- 
tremely handſome, though its features were 
evidently ſwelled with grief. 

More intereſted now in circumventing theſe 
ruffians in their dark ſchemes, our Cypriot, 
who poſſeſſed the powers of entertainment to 
a ſuperlative degree, this evening peculiarly 
exerted himſelf: he ſung jovial ſongs, recited 
humorous tales, and kept the whole circle in 


a perpetual roar of obſtreperous mirth and 


extravagant applauſe, except Franciſco, who 
never changed his diſconſolate poſture, and 
of whom Calliades took no other notice than 
now and then to ridicule his ſtupidity : in the 
interim he puſhed the cup briſkly round, ex- 
horting his companions to drink and be 
merry, and promiſing to diſcharge every ma- 
ravedes of the reckoning. 

His exhortations were by no means diſre- 


garded, nor his promiſe heard with indiffe- 


rence, The new-comers {wore he was the 
moſt gallant cavalier in the two Caſtiles; and 
the wine was ſwallowed with ſuch avidity by 
the whole rty, that all, not excepiing the 
females of the manſion, nor the attendants of 


Calliades, 
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Calliades, were in a very few hours tumbled 
on the floor, or repoling on the benches, 
each giving evident tokens of drunken inſen- 
pr 

Perceiving now that all were ſafe, „Fran. 
viſco,” ſaid Calliades in the gentleſt accent, 
Franciſco raiſed his head, and looked round 
with diſguſt. — © Theſe men, (ſaid the Cy. 
priot) whom I had a preſentiment were thine 
enemies, are now incapable of miſchief— 
Tell me, can J aſſiſt thee ?” 

The youth caſt on him a ſcrutiniſing eye. 
The countenance of our hero was not form- 
ed to repel confidence; and he was imme- 


diately informed that the perſon before him 


was a female, the wife of don Manuel de 
Ribera, and had been torn from her houſe in 


Valladolid, in the abſence of her huſband, 


by theſe men, who were the adherents of an 


 Arrogonian nobleman, who had long perle- 


cuted her with his love, and to whoſe caltle 
on the confines of the kingdom ſhe found 
they were carrying her. ; 

Calliades looked on the deteſtable inftru- 
ments of this ſcheme of violence — he halt 


drew his ſword from its ſcabbard — but they 


were 
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were ſleeping, and his heart, dauntleſs at the 
attacks of the fierceſt armed enemy, ſhrunk 
with horror at the 1dea of ſhedding the blood 
of a defenceleſs one. © No, (ſaid he) we 
will not deſcend to murder. Permit me, 
lady, to conduct you to a place where I will 
pledge my life for your ſafety, till I can plan 
ſome method of conveying you to your hul- 
band — But haſten, we have not a moment 
to loſe.” 

He ſeized her hand, and, drawing it under 
his arm, led her out of the venta. It was 
midnight ; but a cloudleſs moon looking full 
orbed over the valley gave very ſufficient 
light for their peregrination, and Calliades 
conducted his fair companion by the ſame 
path he had taken the preceding day, aſſiſting 
her. up its firſt acclivities, preceding her 
through the fiſſure, and leading her to a very 
commodious cavern which he had remarked 
unoccupied by the goats; where, informing 
her with what harmleſs inhabitants the dell 
abounded, and promiſing to ſee her again the 
firſt moment he could break away without 


| ſuſpicion, he took his leave, regained the 


venta before any one was awake, and laying 
himſelf 
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himſelf as commodiouſly as he could, he in 
a few minutes fell into ſuch a profound ſleep 
that he did not witneſs the firſt alarm which 
the loſs of donna Franciſca occaſioned her 
ruffian guardians, and was awakened at laſt 
by their clamours and curſes, 

He affected infinite ſurpriſe when they in- 
formed him of her abſence; obſerved it was 
impoſſible ſhe could be far diſtant; ſedulouſly 


_ aſſiſted them in fearching the valley, and all 


the openings of the mountains; and then 
ſuggeſting the idea of her being returned to 
Valladolid, adviſed the immediate purſuit of 


her that road, inſiſting, that as they were well 


mounted, and ſhe on foot, if they were ex- 
peditious, they muſt ſoon overtake her; and 
the plauſible advice was immediately” fol- 
lowed. | | 

Soon after they were out of ſight Calliades 


ſignified his intention of ponds this day as 
he had done the preceding, in exploring the 


mountains, and put up ſome proviſions for 
his refreſhment, which, as he had ſo done the 


day before, gave ſuſpicion to no one but 


Timotheus, who poſſeſſed all the cunning of 
the Grecian character. He had ſeen his 
1 ; maſter 
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maſter the preceding evening conduct himſelf. 
yery contrary to his uſual manner, for his 
behaviour to ſtrangers was generally reſerved; - 
and though perfectly affable and good-hu- 
moured to his inferiors, never blended with - 
familiarity. His conviviality, therefore, in 
ſuch a place, and in ſuch a party, had been 
matter of great wonder to the Greek before 
his ſenſes were overpowered by the wine; 
but in the morning, when the young ſtranger 


yas miſſed, and the ruffians had in their con- 


luton confeſſed ſhe was a woman, the whole 
truth darted upon him; in which he was con- 
irmed when Calliades, notwithſtanding the 
lame mule was ſufficiently recovered for tra- 
yelling, was again ſet out on his eccentric 
vandering, with a large portion of proviſions 
lor the day. Impelled by curioſity, he of- 
ſered his attendance, but was not ſurpriſed 
at its being rejected. | 

Calliades found the fair one extremely de- 
jected. He ſpread before her his ruſtic fare, 
but found it difficult to perſnade her to take 
any of it, and his efforts to enliven her 
Ipirits were entirely ineffectual. He per- 
ceived that his attentions embarraſſed her, 
SSL], - : N . and 
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ſeemed ſcattered on each ſide, as if ſearching 
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and that ſhe looked upon him with an ap- 
prehenſive eye. Experiencing, as ſhe had 
{o recently done, the treachery of mankind, 
knowing herſelf in this lonely ſpot ſecluded 
from all the world, entirely in his power, he 
did not wonder at her fears, but he endeg- 
voured, by the reſpeaful diſtance of his 
manner, to diſſipate them, and by a lively 
converſation to reaſſure her mind. He had, 
however, the mortification of ſeeing that he 


wearied inſtead of amuſing; and dreading 
| Jeſt the effuſions of humanity ſhould be far. 


ther miſunderſtood; he took his reluQant 
leave, promiſing to concert ſome plan in a 


few hours for reſtoring her to her family. 


Vexed at this evident want. of confidence 
in his honour, the mind of Calliades was not 
in perfect uniſon with the ſolitude of the 
mountains; yet not knowing how otherwiſe 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, he continued walking 
and muſing; when, being upon a height 
which overlooked the road to Valladolid, he 
ſaw a man of a very graceful appearance 
mounted on a mule, riding in a melancholy 
manner in the path, while ſeveral attendants 


for 
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for ſomething, and readily imagining this 
might concern the lady, Calliades deſcended 
and went towards them. He was not de- 
ceived, for the moment he ſhewed himſelf 
the graceful ſtranger rode towards him, and, 
deſcribing donna Franciſca in her male attire, 
demanded of the Cypriot if he had ſeen ſuch 
a perſon, whom he declared was his wife, 
torn from him by a villain for the moſt diſ- 
honourable purpoſes, and entreated, if he 


had ſeen her, in pity to eaſe his nn ſoul 


by the information. 

* ſhould be moſt happy ſo to ao, (Cal- 
liades replied, eying him ſuſpiciouſly) :. but 
if you are don Manuel de Ribera, how came 
you ſo ſoon acquainted of her carrying off 
and eſcape? The men from whom ſhe fled 
have left this place but a few hours; and I 
underſtood you were abſent from Valladolid 
when ſhe was carried thence.” 

“It is true, Signior, and I but laſt night 
returned from Madrid, (he replied) where my 
duty to my ſovereign called me, when I 
found my domeſtics in the utmoit conſterna— 


lion at the loſs of their miſtreſs, who, they 
informed me, was ſeized and carried off as 
NY the 
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ſhe was walking on a terrace at the end of 
my garden with only a few attendants. I 
was at no loſs to divine the inſtigator of this 
infernal action; but immediately collecting 
my ſervants, and arming them, I took the 


road to Arragon. This morning I met four 


men, one of whom I knew had been before 
employed by the man I ſuſpected. We ſur- 


rounded them, and ſoon found means to 
oblige them to confeſs the circumſtances of 


the buſineſs. I ſent them priſoners to Val- 


ladolid, and proceeded hither with the re- 


mainder of my ſervants; and I now flatter 
mylelf, by your cautious queſtions, that you, 
Signior, are the good angel who have reſcued 
my treaſure from the ſpoiler.” | 

« I ſlept in the ſame venta with her ra- 
viſhers laſt night, and witneſſed their confu- 
ſion at her loſs this morning, (ſaid Calliades 
with a ſmile); but as I cannot imagine her 
delicate limbs could carry her to any great 
diſtance, if you will unite your ſearch with 
mine amidft theſe mountains, I have a pre- 
ſentiment we ſhall not be unſucceſsful : but! 
muſt requeſt you will ſend your attendants to 


the venta in the valley.” oo, 
« Ah! 
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Ah! {exclaimed the Caſtilian) how bleſſ- 


ed am I ſo ſoon to meet my good genius! — 
Lead on, I would follow you to the utmoſt 
extremity of the earth — nay, like Orpheus, 
I would explore the infernal regions to find 
my wife.“ 

* You are the moſt gallant a I have 


heard of ſince the days of the old bard, (ſaid 


Calliades); but I flatter myſelf your affec- 
tion and courage will not be put to ſo ſevere 


a teſt. —Order your ſervants to the valley.“ 


He did ſo. Our hero then informed don 


Manuel, as they ſtrode haſtily towards the 
dell, of the tranſactions of the evening, and 
the ſafety of Franciſca. — © And you have 


ſpent the day with her? (ſaid the Caſtilian in 
an accent which indicated an internal per- 
turbation, a deep bluſh ſuffuſing his cheek.) 
—“ i he day has but half run its courſe, 
(anſwered Calliades) and here you find me. 


It happened to me that the lady preferred ſo- 


litude to my company, and I would not in- 
trude upon her what was diſagreeable.” 
Ho much are we both indebted to you, 


Sir Knight! (ſaid the Caſtilian, graſping the 
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hand of his new friend); a life will be tos 
hort to expreſs our gratitude.” 

Their rapid ſteps ſoon brought them to the 
entrance of the dell, in which at a little dif. 
tance they ſaw Franciſca walking. She ſtart- 
ed at the ſight of two men, but inſtantly re. 
cogniſed her huſband, and the next moment 
they were in each others arms. 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe their rap. 
ture, or recite their acknowledgements of 
gratitude to Calliades, whoſe feeling mind 
was ſenſible to nearly equal tranſport with 
themſelves at the interview; nor could he 
reſiſt their importunities to ene ſome _ 
| with them a at Yalladotid. ” 
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SEVERAL days winged pleaſingly their 
flight over the head of Calliades, Don 


Manuel introduced him to the principal peo- 
ple in Valladolid, who receiving him at firit 
with complacency on account of his friend, 
were ſoon taught by his eminent merit and 


mining accompliſhments to reſpe& and love 


bim. So great was the confidence of his hoſt 


in his honour, that, though poſſeſſed of the 
utmoſt amplitude of Spaniſh jealouſy, he 
ſuffered the Cypriot to conduct his wife to 
the houſes of her female acquaintance, whilſt 
he buſied himfelf in his vineyards and gar- 
dens, in the cultivation and improvement 
of which he took great delight. 5 
Don Manuel having underſtood that Ti- 
motheus was well verſed in the peculiar cul- 
ture of the vine, and knowing that the Greek 
wines were held in the firſt eſtimation, was 
Geſirous of profiting by his inſtructions, and 
N 4 took 
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took him into a ſmall vineyard near his gar. 
den, which was planted with ſome particular. 
ly fine and ſcarce vines, that he might ſhes 
him the beſt method of pruning and managing 
them. 

While Timotheus was trimming the luxu— 
riant plants, and the Caſtilian looking on, 
% Your maſter (ſaid the latter), muſt have 
left his native iſland of Cyprus very early in 
life.“ 

Not, my lord, till he came to man's eſtate.” 

« Why, 1 underſtand he has left it ſome 
years, and he appears ſtill very young.” 

« 'He had at leaſt, if not at the age, ar- 
rived at all the ambitious wiſhes of manhood, 
or he would 1 not have been W 4 0 to 
leave it.“ x 

© Conſtramed do you ſay? I have always 
underſtood he accompanied the queen from 
an attachment to her.?“ 

Timotheus looked with a ſmile in the face 
of don Manuel, and, after a moment's pauſe, 
anſwered, Probably that was one reaſon. 
The queen is a lady to whom any. man may 
* attached.“ 

« ] un- 


ter is , and your * 


diſhonourable nature.“ 
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« I underſtand you (ſaid the Caſtilian, 
anſwering the ſmile with another), your mal. 
wo- 


man.“ 


« Many ladies have thought my maſter 


| handſome, and I have obſerved he is gene- 


rally diſpoſed to puſh his good fortune to the 


| utmoſt, oy 


A deep bluſh overſpread the face of don 


Manuel; he pauſed ſome conſiderable time, 


and then reſumed the converſation. “ But 


if your maſter had other reaſons, why did 
he not with equal frankneſs intorm me of 


them?“ 


% Ah! my lord, there are little circum- 


ſtances in ſome men's lives which they would 


feel great reluctance to communicate.” 
© That muſt be, becauſe they are of a 


CY 


« True, my lord. Yet my maſter can 


extremely well varniſh over his tale, fo that 


I wonder he did not tell it.“ 
« Perhaps you will tell it for him.” 
“ I have no ſkil! n varniſhing.”” 
« I would rather hear it ſimply as it 1s.”” 
* I ſhould 
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''« T ſhould be ſorry to injure him in the 
opinion of ſo noble a gentleman; for what. 
ever may be his conduct to others, to me he 
has been peculiarly kind.” 

« You have excited my curioſity to an 
irrepreſſible degree. Will this induce you to 
gratify it?“ offering him ſome gold. 
No, my lord. I will not ell my ſecret, 
J am an honeſt man, though a poor one; and 
it is that honeſty which wrings my heart, 
when I ſee unſuſpecting honour duped by 
artful villany.” 

A deeper glow crimſoned the face of Ri- 
bera. I. conjure thee, (he paſſionately 
cried), by every thing ſacred, to tell me all 
thou knoweſt—my happineſs, my honour de- 
mand it.*? | 
« Will you ſwear, that upon no Provoca- 
tion, not a ſyllable of my information ſhall 
paſs your lips to any one upon earth, parti- 
cularly my maſter?” 

Don Manuel ſwore in the moſt ſolemn 
manner; and Timotheus told him much ſuch 
a tale, as in the beginning of this hiſtory 
Lico recited to Euryclea, When it was 
ended, the Caſtilian ſeemed gaſping for 
breath, 
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breath, which, as ſoon as he recovered; he 
again exhauſted in a torrent of exclamations 
of ſurpriſe, horror, and rage. And this in- 
fernal wretch (he added) is now with my 
wife—yet he ſaved her.“ 

The Greek ſmiled diabohically. “ Yes, 
my lord, he ſaved her. That is (added he, 
heſitatingly), he ſoon diſcovered ſhe was a 
woman, and a beautiful one.”” 

„ Death and furies! — Thou doſt not 


think !—?*. 


« Ab! no, my lord,, I cannot Wb 
donna Franciſca is a lady of the moſt deli- 


cate modeſty. Beſides, when he left us all 


fleeping, and condutted her at midnight to 
that lonely cell I have heard you mention, 
he certainly was back before we awoke in the 
morning; ſo that his time with her ten could 
be but a few hours only, and your lordſhip 
knows. yourſelf that be left her the next day 
before noon.”? 

% Diſtraftion! (cried the frantic don Ma- 


nut}, throwing himſelf in a phrenſy of rage 


on the ground, from which all the arguments: 


of Timotheus could not for a long time raiſe 


ne —* Is this (he ſaid) the way, my lord, to 
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keep my ſecret, and your ownvow ? Muſt my 
fimple honeſty, my indignation to ſee your 
noble nature rendered the ſtalking horſe of 
vice, bring down ruin on me? Were I you, 
inſtead of indulging impotent anger, I ſhould 
be ſtudying glorious revenge.“ 

« I will this moment challenge * to the 
field.” 

** Upon what pretence ? You will either 
appear guilty of a breach of hoſpitality, or 
- publiſh the injury your honour has ſuſtained 
to the world, which is always more ready to 
ridicule than commiſerate the ſufferer.” 
Ho. /hould I aft?” 

In Italy, the huſband woidd Ls his 
countenance, receive his wife and her gal- 
lant with a ſmile, and by a little ſalutary 
powder, or the point of his truſty ſtiletto, 
quietly revenge his wrongs, without diſturb- 

ing the public with them.” 
elt is a revenge unworthy a Caſtilian.” 
« Pardon me, my lord, if I ſay, the Caſti- 


lian is extremely irrational, not to ſay unjuſt, 


who gives the offending villain an oppor- 
tunity of compleating his wickedneſs by kill- 

ing the injured honourable man.” 
” The 
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ny The appearance of a ſervant put an end 
ur for the preſent to the converſation. Ribera 
of withdrew to his chamber, under pretence of 
u, illneſs, and Calliades and donna Franciſca 
Id ſoon after returned from their viſit. The 
lady, on hearing of her huſband's indiſpoſt- 
10 tion, immediately flew up ſtairs. His laconic 
anſwers, delivered in the moſt moroſe tones, 
r to her tender inquiries, alarmed, as well as 
Ja afflicted her. She would have ſent for a 


phyſician, but that he peremptorily forbade. 
Imputing the oddity of his manner to diſ- 
temper, ſhe would not leave him, notwith- 
ſtanding his repulſive behaviour, but fat 


$ . weeping by his bed fide. © Go, madam, (ſaid 
- he), your paramour will wonder at your ſtay.” 
7 She touched his hand, which he inſtantly 


ſnatched from her. Alas! (ſaid ſhe), how 
he burns !—Ah! why will you not have a 
phyſician? Yet go to our noble gueſt, (added 
ſhe to an attendant), and tell him I entreat 
he will excuſe my abſence, for don Manuel 
is ſo ill, I would not leave him for worlds.” 
Calliades expreſſed his utmoſt concern 
when he received the meſſage, He ate his 
ſolitary ſupper. He walked into the garden 
| tO 
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to inhale the fragrance of its dewy flowers, 
and liſten to the diſtant warblings of the bird 
of eve, and then aſcending to his chamher, 
which had, by a back ſtaircaſe, a communi. 
cation with the garden, he laid himſelf down, 
and enjoyed that quietude of repoſe, which 
the perturbations of guilt and jealouſy had 
demed thoſe who were ſo 1 his 
enemies. 

Neither don Manuel nor his amiable con- 
ſort were viſible all the next day. For though 
the moroſeneſs of the Caſtilian had driven 
Franciſca from his apartment, ſhe fat weep- 
ing in an adjoining chamber, and had ſigni- 
fied to their gueſt, by a meſſage, her inca- 
pacity for company or converſation. 'The 
Cypriot therefore improved that opportunity 
by taking a more accurate view of Valladolid 
and its envirous, than he bad hitherto ob- 
tained. He dined with one nobleman, and 
fupped with another, with whom the hours 
flew with ſuch pleaſing rapidity, that it was 
late ere he entered the manſion of don Ma- 
nuel. He made particular inquiries into the 
ſtate of his noble hoſt, was informed he was 

ſomething better, though incapable of leav- 


ing 
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ing bis chamber, and that the extreme grief 
of donna Franciſca had rendered her ill alſo. 
Calliades expreſſed unfeigned ſorrow at 
this intelligence ; he ſent the moſt tenderly 
reſpectful meſſages to both, and then taking 
a taper aſcended to his own apartment. Ti- 


motheus appeared, and inquired if his maſter 
wantedany thing. No, my good Timotheus, 


(he anſwered, throwing himſelf into a chair 
againſt an open window); no, I have not 
occaſion for thy attendance to night. I ſhall 
fit here a ſhort time to cool myſelf, and then 


to bed—do thou the ſame. Farewel, my 


ever-obliging friend, heaven guard thee.”* | 
But falling into a train of thought, and 


revolying with deep attention ſome conver- 


ſation which had paſſed in the day upon 
philoſophical ſubjeas, the time paſſed un- 
heeded by our Cypriot, till, ſtarting from 
his reverie, he recollected ſome hours had 


flown. He roſe, approached the window to 


ſhut it, with an intention of going imme- 
diately to bed ; but, in that moment, a gale 
of perfume, wafted from a cluſter of inter- 
mingled orange and jeſſamine below, met his 
weighted ſenſe ; whilſt two nightingales, ſta- 

tioned 
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tioned near, filled the air with their melodi. 
ous reſponſes ; the moon, in its laſt quarter, 
. juſt diſplayed its then filvery creſcent above 
the grove, whilſt the pure azure concave 
flamed with living gems, in ſuperior bril. 
liancy for the diminiſhed beams of the queen 
of night. 


The ſcene was too exquiſitely charming 


to be ſoon quitted, and after gazing ſome 
time at the window, Calliades, finding in 
himſelf no propenſity to ſleep, determined 
to go down into the garden, and enjoy it 
there. He opened the door cautiouſly, leſt 
he ſhould diſturb the family; and lightly 
ſtepped forwards till he reached the head 
of the ſtairs, which were winding, and led 
into a paſſage in which were two doors; one 
of them opened into the garden, the other 
conducted to the offices of the houſe, 
Our Cypriot had not gone three ſteps down 
the ſtairs, when he diſcerned a glimmering 
of light at the extremity of the winding, and 


heard the ſoft tread of ſome flow and cau- 


tious ſteps aſcending towards him. He ſtart- 
ed lightly back. © Some robbers, (ſaid he 
to himſelf), without doubt. But I will de- 
| fend 
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fend my good friends from their depreda- 
tions.” He regained his chamber, drew his 
ſword, and flew again to the door, where 


three men, of moſt infernal countenances, 
that moment were on the point of entering. 

« Ah! awake?” (exclaimed, in a depreſſed 
voice, the foremoſt). © I am, (anſwered Cal- 
liades in a tone of firmneſs), and prepared to 
meet you. What is your buſineſs?” eat!“ 


replied in a terrible voice the ruffian; in the 


ſame inſtant making a lunge with his ſword 
at Calliades, who parried the thruſt, and 
then ran him through the lungs. The wretch 


ſtaggered a few paces backward, and then 
fell down dead. _ The next advanced, and 


met the ſame fate; for theſe milerable crea- 


tures, adroit in taking away the life of a 


defenceleſs perſon, poſſeſs little {kill in equal 
and juſt combat; and the ſituation of Cale 


liades in the door prevented his being at- 
| tacked by more than one at a time. 


The laſt advanced in all the fury of re- 
venge for his vanquiſhed companions ; but 


though abundantly more ſkilful than the 
others, his rage gave the calm dexterity of 


our 
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our Cypriot ſuch advantages, that after re. 
ceiving ſeveral ſevere wounds, he was diſarm. 
ed, dragged by Calliades into his room, and 
bade to declare who had employed him in 
this diabolical buſineſs. But the villain, in. 
ſtead of anſwering, drew ſuddenly a ſtiletto, 
and aimed a blow at the victor's breaſt; 
whoſe quick eye and hand eluded a ſtroke, 
which otherwiſe muſt have been fatal, and 
again diſarmed him. 

Weakened at length with Joh of blood, 
the fierceneſs of his ſpirit ſubſided. He 
grew faint, he thought himſelf dying, re- 
morſe for his paſt crimes ſeized him, and he 
bemoaned himſelf in terms which chilled 
Calliades with horror. He now no longer 
refuſed to name his employer. But what 
was the aſtoniſhment of our Cypriot, to hear 
it was don Manuel! © Impoffible! (he cried), 
his noble nature would diſdain ſuch trea- 
chery. © Alas! (ſaid the poor feeble wretch), 
it would avail me little to deceive thee in 
ſuch an hour as this.” 

What could impel bim to ſo baſe an 
aQtion?* . 

By 


i 
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By ſome words unguardedly dropt, I am 


affured it was jealouſy he fears thee with 
his wife.” Calliades ſtarted. ©« Tell me, (ſaid 
he), did thy murderous commiſſion reach to 
fer? © No, (he replied) ; that vengeance 
he probably reſerves for his own hand.” 


« My God! (exclaimed the agitated Cypriot). 


But thou bleedeſt poor wretch; miſerable 
inſtrument of the diabolical humours of 


others !—Let me bind up thy wounds, that 


in ſome future period thou mayeſt have 
ſtrength to urge thy ſtiletto to my heart. — 
Father of Mercy! afford me ſtrength of 
mind to act juſtly and compaſſionate to thoſe 
who need my aſſiſtance, though the moſt. 
deteſtable ingratitude is their only return,” 

Not having any other linen for the pur- 
poſe, Calliades tore the - ſheets in pieces, 
bound with them the wounds of the aſſaſſin, 
and with the compaſſionate tenderneſs of a 
brother laid him upon his own bed. He once 
more threw himſelf into the chair, his heart 
oppreſſed more with grief than agitated by 
reſentment, and that not for himfelf, but 


donna Franciſca, whoſe domeſtic happinefs 


be a fucally wounded, 
« Is 
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s it poſſible ? (ſaid he, caſting his men. 
tal eye in retroſpective view on the pat 
hours) Can it be that my conduct ſhould 
fo far falſify my heart, as to give reaſon for 
ſuch ſuſpicions? No; my conſcience acquits 
'me—I have not worn the ſemblance of a 
paſſion I did not feel, nor criminally ſported 
with another's affections, when my own were 
_untouched 


from me! But the manners of nations are 
diſſimular: the Spaniards are cold and grave; 
perhaps I might expreſs the reſpectful, the 
fraternal tenderneſs I felt for this amiable 
woman with too much vivacity, and her gra- 
titude to me might wear a ſofter aſpect than 
was conſiſtent with the national reſerve, of 
which I, habituated to greater freedom, was 
unconſc 10us——-It muſt be ſo. I pity thee, 
don Manuel, for what pang can equal the 
tearing from us thoſe dear objects, which 
are entwined round our heart, and inter- 
woven by its firmeſt fibres? What action ſo 
atrocious, as alienating from us thoſe affec- 
tions that are neceſſary to our exiſtence; on 
whoſe tenderneſs our happineſs is. built; in 
whoſe ſmiles is our only telicity !-—On my 
N 5 ſoul 
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ful I pity thee, don Manuel, if theſe were 
thy ideas of me ; nor wonder at thy reſent- 
ment, though I deteſt the mode of thy re- 
venge. I will make one effort to reſtore. 
thee to thyſelf, and to happineſs, and then 
bid thee adieu for ever!“ 

Day never ſeemed ſo tardy in its ap- 
proaches. Calliades traverſed his apartment: 
he leaned out of the window, but the objects 
afforded delight no longer; he inhaled the 


dewy flagrance of the orange grove without. 


pleaſure, nor had the bluſh of morning ſteal-. 
ing over the ſky any charms ; he ſaw nothing 
but the deſpairing conſort of Ribera, exe- 
crating the hour of his accompanying them 


| to Valladolid, and writhing in the agonies of 


death—the idea was inſupportable : again he 
traverſed the chamber with hurried ſteps — 
threw himſelf into the chair—ſtarted thence— |. 
opened the door with an intention of going, 
down into the garden, cloſe before it lay the 
two dead ruffians weltering in their blood, 
whilſt a deep groan from their companion 


mote his ear=-he haſtily: ſhut the door, and 


walked to the window—ſtill the ſame ſad 


images purſued him; and inſenſible to the 
varying 
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varying beauties of the approaching day, the 


ſtars faded, the eaſt impurpled, the ſun burſt 


forth in all its ſplendour unſeen ; whilſt the 
ſhrill lark aſcending fluttering to heaven with 


Her matin ſong, and joined in the grateful 


lay by the humbler ſongſters of the grove, 


warbled unheard. Yet ſtill he ſtood, till he 


ſaw don Manuel enter the garden; when 
haſtily ſeizing his ſword, yet moiſt with the 
blood of the aſſaſſins, he ſtrode over the 


dead bodies, with quick and agitated ſteps 


deſcended the ſtairs, and in a few ſeconds 
ſtartled the Caſtilian by his voice, as he fol- 
lowed him down an avenue. Don Manuel 
turned ſhort, changed to a deathlike palenels, 
and ſtaggered ſome paces backward again 
a tree, where he ſtood leaning as if incapable 
of ſupporting himſelf. 

« Are you alarmed, don Manuel? (Cal- 
liades cried). Is it fear, or remorſe, or dil- 
appointment, that ſteals the colour from you 
check, and the ſtrength from your limbs !— 
Tremblenot, noble Caſtilian, I am neither ghoſt 
nor aſſaſſin !** Don Manuel made an effort 


to ſpeak, but- his tongue refuſed its office; 


his eyes, however, without its aid, diſcloſed 
ſufficiently 
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ſfficiently the confuſion of his ſoul, as Cal- 
liades gazed on him; the fires of whoſe own 
gradually ſoftened as he continued to behold 
him. | 

« Gods ! (exclaimed the Cypriot), is it 
Spaniſh hoſpitality to ſtab a ſleeping gueſt ? 
What withholds me, (added he, lifting up his 
bloody ſword), from retaliating the injury 
intended me ? What arreſts this weapon in 


its courſe to thy treacherous heart, but 
 Hoxour; You are now completely in my 
power, nothing on earth can ſave you from 


my revenge, but Honour; the honour of 
a knight and a gentleman, which forbids my 
liſting my arm againſt a defenceleſs enemy. 
Yet unjuſt to my character, don Manuel, 


| you have deemed me the aſſaſſin of your ho- 


nour ; the baſe, the private, deſtroyer of 
your peace and happineſs. Know me better; 
and in this dauntleſs moment, when my ſoul 
can know no influence but from its own emo- 
tions; in a moment that I have evinced ho- 


nour governs my heart, and ſubdues in it 


the moſt turbulent of all paſſions anger and 


revenge; in this moſt. intereſting moment, 
believe me, don Manuel, when I ſwear, by 


the 
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the great Former of that glorious luminar,? 
which now emerges from yonder hill, that 1 
never made the moſt diſtant attempts either 
on the heart or perſon of thy wife; that 
from me her modeſty is inviolate, and that I 
believe her chaſtity as pure as unſunned ſnow, 
Reſtore her then to thy love and thy con- 
fidence; aſſured that thou alone art lord of 
her affections, and never let her gentle bo— 
ſom be wounded by a knowledge of theſe 
unjuſt ſuſpicions. Give me your hand, my 
lord, in token that you credit my aſſevera— 
tion; that you wall cheriſh for her the love 


ſne ſo abundantly deſerves, and which alone 


conſtitutes her happineſs, and then I take an 
everlaſting leave!“ 


« Noble Cypriot! 3 Ribera, giv- 


ing his hand), how unworthy, am I !**—<« No 
more, I beſeech you, { interrupted Calliades). 
I require no apologies. If you really thought 


me guilty of violating your.honour, I neither 


wonder at nor blame a juſt vengeance; I only 
condemn the manner of yours. Farewel, 
my lord, (he added, wringing don Manuel's 
| hand), may you ever be happy yourſelf, and 

render ſo the beſt and moſt affectionate of 


wives, 


— — foot — 
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wives, whoſe felicity depends on you. In 
a few moments T ſhall be on the road to 
Lerma; have the goodneſs to ſend my ſer- 
vants and the mules after me—farewel for 
ever.“ 

He ran precipitately off, in deſpite of the 
Caſtilian's efforts to detain him; who, as an 


excuſe for his own conduct, wifhed to have 


acquainted him with the reaſons which had 


 impelled him to it. He ruſhed with hurried 


ſteps through the ſtreets of Valladolid, where 
there were few of the inhabitants up to re- 


mark his agitation, and paſſed the gate which 


led to Lerma, The quietude of the country, 
at ſo early an hour, tranquilliſed his breaſt ; 
his pace gradually flackened. He looked” 
back on his own condu& with ſelf approba- 
tion; the ineffably ſweet ſenſation gave 
charms to the obje&s round him, and bright- 
ened the face of nature : once more he was 
alive to the beauties of the landſcape, and 
walking ſlowly to enjoy it, by the time his 
ſervants overtook him, he was reſtored to 
his uſual hilarity. 

Timotheus joined his maſter in all the 
apprehenſions of conſcious guilt, fearful of 

Vor. . o : detection; 


( 290. ) 
detection; for don Manuel had refuſed to 
ſee him, and he was 1gnorant of what had 
paſſe ; but the unclouded brow of Calli- 
ades reſtored him to his uſual confidence, 
He redoubled his aſſiduities; nothing could 


exceed his obſequious and ſedulous atten- 
tion; and they all reached Lerma without 


any further accident, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME». 
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ERRAT A. 


Page 13, line 14, for © him, Seized? r. him, ſeized.“ 


— 26, — 6, for ſerved' r. fervid.“ 
— 32, — 16, for vowed' r vowedſt.“ 
— 44 — 9, for ſelemnity' r. ſolemnity.' 


— 29, — 13, after threatening inſert , 

— 140, — 6, dele and.“ 

— — — — for ſalled' r. ſallied.“ 

— — — 18, after ſuperſtructure inſert , 

— 150, — 11, for mother' r. maſter.“ 

— 161, — 22, for diſeaſe' r. deceaſe.“ 

— 164, — 19, for © then” r. than.” 

— 183, — 20, for were“ r. Was.“ 

— 218, — 21, after expectation inſert , 

— 244, — 3, for Tubal the Fifth, ſon” r. Tuba, the fifth ſon,? 
— 267, — 3, for * whom” r. who.” 

— — — 16, for * of* r. with.“ 

— 285, — 11, for * flagrance' r. fragrance.“ 
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